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Literature 
Brinton’s ‘“‘Americanist Essays” * 


‘AMERICANIST ’ is an expressive neologism, which we owe 
to the scholars of France. A strong interest in American 
history and ethn logy has existed in that country from the 
days of Cartier, Villegagnon, and the early Jesuit missionaries. 
This inter st led, some fifteen years ago, to the summoning 
of a literary and scientific congress to deal with these sub- 
jects, after the fashion of the well-known Congress of Ori- 
entalists. To correspond directly with the latter designa- 
tion, the new assemblage might have adopted for its mem- 
bers the title of ‘Occidentalists ’; but as this would have been 
a somewhat ambiguous term, they preferred the more defi- 
nite style derived from the name of our continent. The 
meetings of the ‘ Congress of Americanists,’ held biennially 
in some one or other of the chief cities of Europe, have 
brought together many eminent scholars, and have led to 
the production of many valuable treatises, for which we on 
this side, who are all Americanists by virtue of birth or resi- 
dence, have reason to feel ourselves much indebted to the 
authors. 

Among these Dr. Brinton is one of the most distinguished. 
His publications on the subjects to which the Congress is 
devoted began, in fact, long before that association came 
into existence. His ‘Myths of the New World’ has become 
a classic in this branch of study; and his ‘American Hero 
Myths’ is not less important. Many of his briefer essays, 
some of which illustrate points of the highest interest, have 
lain dispersed through various publications—memoirs of 
learned societies, scientific periodicals and the like,—where 
they have been in a great measure lost to general readers, 
as well as to students. These essays are interesting, not 
only in their subjects, but in their style; and Dr. Brinton 
has rendered a service to both science and literature in 
bringing them together in this well-printed and attractive 
volume. The scope of the subjects embraced in the collec- 
tion is very wide, and appeals to many classes of readers. 
The ‘First Part,’ which is ‘ethnologic and archeeologic,’ 
deals with prehistoric data and the supposed affinities of 
the aboriginal tribes of both Americas. The data range 
through legends, monuments, industrial products, language, 
physical traits, and, finally, the geological evidences, which are 
now attracting so much attention. The probable nationality of 
the Moundbuilders is discussed; and the ‘ Toltec Empire’ 
is shown to be as mythical as that of Prester John. In the 
Second Part, the students of ‘mythology and folk-lore ’ will 
find ample gratification. Part Third, on ‘ graphic systems 
and literature’ is devoted mainly to the Mayas and Mexi- 
cans; while Part Fourth, which is linguistic, embraces the 
whole continent, but is occupied more with the develop- 
ment of the principles of language than with studies of 
particular idioms. Every student of philology will find in it 
something to interest him. 
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The only defect in the collection, if defect it can be 
called, is that which it shares with almost all the writings of 
the Americanists on the other side of the Atlantic, where it 
is more to be expected. It is that the contents of these 
essays are drawn mainly from books. Ethnology and lin- 
guistics are largely natural sciences, like zodlogy and botany. 
For a complete mastery of such sciences, an experience in 


. personal observation and collection,—or, briefly, in ‘ field- 


work,’—is absolutely essential How much a well-read 
and discerning observer like Dr. Brinton migbt easily ac- 
complish i in that way is shown by his admirabie account of 
the ‘ Folk-lore of the Modern Lendpé,’ where he puts aside 
his books, and draws his facts from inquiries made by him- 
self of an educated Delaware Indian. It may be assumed 
as certain that if he had, with the same care, personally in- 
vestigated the question, he would have formed a much higher 
opinion of the value of traditional evidence than that which 
he expresses in this work, where he questions if it can be 
trusted for more than five generations back. No person 
who has studied the Polynesian traditions has ever doubted 
that they preserve the authentic memory of many historical 
facts dating at least five hundred years back, with distinct 
traces of events which must have occurred more than a 
thousand years earl.er. The researches of Morgan into the 
Iroquois traditions and of Col. Mallery and the Rev. J. O. 
Dorsey into those of the Dakotan tribes have led to results 
of the highest value. It is by no means impossible that 
similar persistent inquiries, made in the right quarters, might 
even now bring to light the true history of the Ohio mounds. 
Hence, a discouraging opinion on this point, pronounced by 
a writer of Dr. Brinton’s authority, is to be regretted. 
Despite such minor drawbacks, his volume remains a 
highly valuable contribution to American archeology and 
linguistics. Two pamphlets, more recently published, give 
similar testimony to his learning and acuteness. A rude 
rock-carving of the ancient Carib inhabitants of the West 
Indian island of St. Vincent is shown, by an ingenious 
and convincing induction, to represent the three ‘ Na- 
ture Powers,’ the earth, the sun, and the moon, which were 
the special objects of Carib worship. In ‘The Cradle 
of the Semites’ he is hardly so happy. He puts forward 
the bold hypothesis that the Semitic race originated near 
the western extremity of North Africa. Prof. Jastrow, on 
the other hand, finds the cradle of this race in the north- 
east corner of the same continent—that is, in Egypt. The 
talent and research displayed by the eminent disputants 
make their discussion highly interesting. Most Orientalists, 
however, will probably be of opinion that the opposing 
theories simply neutralize each other, and leave the older 


opinion, which firds the birthplace of this race in southwest-. 


ern Asia, still unshaken. 





. Mediterranean Art * 

AN AMBITIOUS attempt to keep pace with the progress of 
archeology, as illustrating the art of certain countries bor- 
dering on the Mediterranean, is made in these attractive vol- 
umes by two French scholars. The Jews and the Hittites: 
are the two peoples whose art is most closely studied and 
fully illustrated in these volumes, but the ancient Sardinians 
and Pheenicians are also treated of with considerable ful- 
ness. The work ofthe authors does not seem to have been 
done among the excavations, orin the places which have most 
richly yielded up the memorials of the past, but rather in 
museums, studios, and among the printed reports of explora- 
tion societies. Nevertheless we will find that the greater 
portion of the work consists of independent studies, bold 
theories and judgment, and suggestions that provoke thought 
and make the past come vividly before us. The editing of 
the translator, J. Gonino, has been very judicious, for we 
find him, with abundant foot-notes checking the statements, 

* History of Art in Sardinia, Judaea, Syria, and Asia Minor. From the French of 


Qessaes Perrot and Charles Chipiez. An ay $14.50. New York: A. C, Armstrong 
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verifying references, and correcting lapses. The book is 
valuable to the practical student for its bibliography, notes, 
engravings, and a very well-made index. The illustrations 
are lavishly supplied, there being a few more than four 
hundred, some of which are in tint or on steel. Great care 
seems to have been exercised in having these illustrations 
represent the exact truth, though some of the folding plates 
on which are restorations of ancient edifices must of neces- 
sity exhibit the strength of imagination rather than the power 
of facts. 

Careful as has been the study of early Sardinian art, there 
is but little of interest in the first chapter, except the story 
of a few cromlechs and rude statuettes. Entering upon the 
story of Hebrew art, we come to what fascinates and inter- 
ests. The characteristics of Jewish civilization, of Hebrew 
industrial arts and architecture, the building and garniture 
of the temp'e, the archeology and literature of the Hebrews 
in relation to their art, are treated of so fully, that the chap- 
ters on these themes fill the first and larger volume. The 
great edifices in Jerusalem, the tunnelling of the rocks, the 
glyptic, ceramic, ornamental, useful and decorative arts of 
this peculiar people are treated with a wealth of recondite 
scholarship, critical judgment, bold speculation and vast 
pictorial detail. The authors handle the documents of the 
Old Testament rather too freely to suit sober scholarship. 
Their point of view is very closely that of Renan and other 
untrustworthy negative critics. Itisquite evident that their 
literary and linguistic knowledge is borrowed, and taken at 
second hand. Interesting and suggestive as the work is, one 
who cares more for certainty of results than for startling and 
brilliant paragraphs, will wonder why equal scholarship in 
art and literature was not joined together for this important 
work, 

Volume II. is of unique interest, for it relates to that 
mighty people which in our youth were to us but a mere 
name, but who now almost speak to us, as out of a phono- 
graph. Their monuments, inscriptions, relics of art and lan- 
guage, their faces, dress, and manners are now visible on the 
sculptured stone and wrought metal. Over northern Syria 
and Asia Minor they have left the evidences of their pres- 
ence, as well as in the writings of the Egyptians and He- 


. brews. They were probably of the same primeval stock 


whence have descended the Tartars, Chinese, and Japanese, 
and, like the Mongols, fierce, restless, energetic. It is safe 
to say that no other book yet written masses so interestingly 
together our knowledge of the Hittites, scattered as it has 
been in many publications. The richness of illustration 
given in this work, showing the Hittite ruins of palaces, lion- 
thrones, warriors, religious scenes, battles, gem-engravings, 
useful and ornamental articles, etc., is surprising, and will be 
appreciated by those who love to reproduce to themselves 
the life of the vanished races of the early world. We note 
that print and paper are worthy of the pictorial wealth, and 
that the paper is excellent and wide-margined. A good 
index completes this welcome and valuable work. 





The Tragedy of a Brown Stone Residence 

‘THE TRAGEDY OF a ‘ massive brown stone residence which 
occupies so prominent a position that it does not require to 
be pointed out ’ forms the subject matter of the story entitled 
—but no, we shall not further advertise the book than by 
saying that it is a paper-covered one, with an appropriate 
title and an equally appropriate design on its face, and a 
portrait of the author as its frontispiece. The portrait is that 
of a young and apparently good-looking woman, who has 
given her days to the study of the dictionary and her nights 
to the reading of sensational fiction. Her ’prentice hand is 
now tried on a novel of high life—the high life that consists 
in bearing more or less romantic names and never having to 
worry about the payment of bills. What has happened in 
the conspicuously situated brown stone residence i is a tragedy, 
as we|have said, but not in the sense in which ‘ Worcester’ de- 
fines the word: it is one of those tragedies in which no lives 
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are lost, but in which ‘wrong-doing and fashionable vice 
inclavate themselves into character, leaving it only when 
gnawed away from the worm-infested body in inchoate re- 
generation.’ It isnot the author’s aim to shock the senses 
with scenes of bloodshed and carnage, but to illustrate that 
slow but sure decay of the moral being which attends the 
persistent infraction of the moral law. Her purpose is 
wholly minatory—or hortatory, if she prefers that term: it 
is to warn women (ladies, we mean) against tumbling into 
pitfalls similar to those which strewed the pathway of the 
unhappy Elise Dunbar, and to admonish men against the 
pursuit of courses such as the gentlemen pursue in the pages 
of this book, with the effect of plunging the heroine ‘ into 
pregustant hell.’ This is a serious mission: the fact that the 
tale is one of illicit love, and that the treatment of that sub- 
ject is popularly supposed to be more profitable than the 
writing of disquisitions on certain other themes—bimetallism, 
for instance, or the characteristics of the Caribs,—has had 
nothing to do with the young lady’s choice of a subject. 
She is a reformer—nothing less; and in her battle with the 
fashionable vice that inclavates itself into character she has 
‘worked’ the Unabridged ‘ for all it is worth.’ 

About the movements of the heroine, when we first en- 
counter her, standing at one of the ‘ lace-draped windows ’ 
of her “gorgeous drawing-room,’ there is something ‘that 
seemed to surcharge the respiration of her observer with a 
moisture that suggested the nearness of tear-falls, from the 

spray.’ The man beside her was a deeply sympathetic soul; 

for ‘the pain seemed to stand out from his eyes in bass-re- 
lief.’ But little relief was to be derived from his apprecia- 
tion of her plight—not even when ‘ the light shown full upon 
him,’ and, ‘ the intumescence of the heart showing itself in 
his whitened face,’ he reminded her that they had been 
‘friends since—well, midzval times.’ Obviously this allu- 
sion to her age—never an agreeable theme to a woman of 
more than ty summers—has caused some intumescence 
in Elise’s heart; for her companion hastily adds, ‘We 
won't go into chronology.’ Or was it only the strange sound 
of ‘ midzeval,’ independently of its supposed sense, that has 
caused the woman’s heart to intumesce? Let us be chari- 
table and give her the benefit of the doubt. No wonder 
that ‘ for some time silence prevailed in the Dunbar draw- 
ing-room.’ Shortly afterwards the gentleman who had 
coined anew word left the house; and shortly after that, 
again, the lady’s husband returned home, his ‘ quick, elastic 
footstep’ causing the wife to throw up her head ‘after 
the manner of a horse that seems to listen with auricular, 
optic and olfactory nerves.’ When she calls out ° Harry!’ 
her voice is ‘splashed with chaotic uncertainty.’ 

The husband is a man who goes his own gait, quite inde- 
pendently of his wife’s anguish and remonstrances. She 
tries to fight him with his own weapons, and to a certain ex- 
tent succeeds; but a friend of her husband's and of her own 
is so worried by her goings on that his face turns pale and 
‘a heavy cicatrice’ marks his brow—the cicatrice ‘that 
follows a wound that thought has made.’ When she tells 
her husband that her friend Randolph Norton has deceived 
him and betrayed her, she accompanies the intelligence with 
‘the wild laugh of mania,’ and follows it up with ‘an ex- 
pression of ultra-weariness,’ The curtain closes on a re- 
united couple, the false friend having sailed in a despondent 
mood for Europe. In the first chapter of this edifying tale, 
the heroine is assured that she has ‘ picked up her ideas of 
life from fictional writings.” Possibly she has; the author 
certainly has. From the same source, too, she has derived 
the literary style that is capable of such paragraphs as this: 
‘A woman’s tears water the flower of her femininity. They 
are the dew of purity. They are the silvery waves that 
wash out traces upon the sands of her life. They are the 
brine that preserves a memory. They are to her what a 
shower is to summer. But to man they are drops of blood 
forced upward from his heart by the jack-screw of hideous 
torture.’ 
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“A Natural Method of Physical Training” * 


Mr. CHECKLEY’s ‘ Natural Method of Physical Training’ 
is likely to win many converts. Competition is keen in the 
business of ‘physical culture,’ and the usual device of 
dealers in the commodity known as ‘good condition’ is to 
invent some intricate machine that ‘ brings every muscle 
into play’ and thus enables the man who manipulates it to 
dispense with any other form of exercise. The machine, 
being patented, is usually expensive. The enthusiastic 
neophyte pulls away at it diligently for some days, and then 
turns to something newer, or else gives up in disgust all arti- 
ficial exercise, and with it abandons hope of ever getting 
strong. 

This, we say, is the usual way with Professors of Physi- 
ciculture; but Mr. Checkley departs from the tradition of 
his kind. The man of sedentary habits, who, like Mr. De- 
pew, has found the dumb-bell a delusion and the Indian 
club a snare, falls an easy victim to the siren of common- 
sense, who sings so witching a song of muscles made without 
machinery, of corpulence conquered without dieting, of 
headaches banished forever without the stroke of a menthol 
pencil or the touch of a masseur’s hand. When you have 
sold your patent machine for a quarter of what it cost you, 
and surrendered at discretion to the enemy that lies am- 
bushed in rich food and drink, you are in a condition to 
receive the apostle of the new method with open arms. Just 
_ how new that method is, wedo notknow. There is nothing 
new under the sun (there may be nothing new above it, for 
aught we know); and it may be that the ‘ Natural Method’ 
had its exponents as long ago as when Adam dolve and 
Eve span. Its great charm is its simplicity. It calls for no 
machinery, but rather clamors against all artificial processes. 
It involves absolutely no outlay of cash or pecuniary credit. 
It requires no gymnasium, but may be fully applied in the 
hall bedroom of a boarding-house. If you go visiting, you 
need take no paraphernalia with you, yet can be sure of 
getting your daily stint of exercise. 

The old gods must be dethroned before new ones can be 
seated, the old altars broken and temples cast down before 
others are set upintheir places; and so our new professor is 
bound to discover ‘something wrong about most modern 
methods of training,’ and he has little difficulty in doing it. 
The ‘modern methods,’ mind you: it is they that are wrong. 
The new preacher preaches a reasonable return to nature. 

His new gods are the old ones, after all, and the seemingly 
old ones—the gods by right of possession—prove to be but 
new comers, usurpers, Napoleons. Mr. Checkley’s plea is 
that of the educator of the old school, who urges an all- 
round development of the faculties. It is against speciali- 
zation in training that he raises his voice—not specialization 
supplementing a symmetrical development of all the muscles 
of the body, but the premature specialization which feeds 
the biceps while it starves the flexors of the leg, and buries 
the chest under a mass of hardened fibres while the lungs 
are left to take care of themselves. 

The lungs !—that is the keynote of the book. The first 
step in training by the ‘ Natural Method’ is to breathe the 
right way—that is to say, slowly, freely, fully. ‘To learn to 
breathe is to learn the A B C of physical health.’ ‘The 
chest must be enlarged by the expansion of the lungs, and 
not by muscular distension.’ Right breathing is the corner- 
stone of the‘ Checkley system.’ We commend the book on 
two other counts, also: it is designed for the use of women 
no less than of men; and the words Mens sana in corpore sano 
are not to be found between its covers! How to breathe 
aright, how to stand and sit correctly, and how to walk in the 
way that best exercises the various muscles that should be 
called into play in walking—these are the simple lessons the 
author sets out to teach; but he supplements them with in- 
structions as to several simple forms of exercise calculated 
to make one strong and keep him so—that is to say, to put 


* A Natural Method of Physical Training. By Edwin Checkley. $1.50. Brook- 
lyn: Wm. C, Bryant & Co. 
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his body in good condition for carrying on: the ordinary oc- 
cupations of life, and maintain it in readiness to meet severer 
demands upon its resources. For a description of these exer- 
cises, with explanatory diagrams, and for a valuable chapter 
of hints and suggestions, we take pleasure in referring the 
reader to the book itself. 





Recent Fiction 


‘SYRLIN,’ BY OUIDA, has every conceivable fault except that of 
being dull. The hero and most of the other characters are sticks, 
there is no more movement than in a frog-pond, there is no story, 
and the long-drawn agony which takes its place is uninteresting as 
a chronic toothache. Syrlin is an actor, a man of genius, the natural 
son of a Bourbon prince. Heis the most conventional specimen of 
the unconventional hero that we know of. He is received in the 
highest English society, which, as we all know from Ouida’s former 
novels, is completely eaten up with ennui. He falls in love with a 
married woman and excites her husband’s jealousy. He spouts 
Coppée’s poetry and speculates about socialism. He has his re- 
venge onthe needlessly jealous husband by writing him upin a play. 
The heroine of the play draws unwelcome attention to the lady in 
the case ; the lady draws his attention to that little circumstance ; 
and he goes off and shoots himself, making the reader as happy as 
a small boy at anaccident. Still, there is on almost every page 
some mark of talent; and ‘Syrlin’ will be read because, if its 
author chose, it might have been worth reading. (Socts. J. B. Lip- 
Ppincott Co.) 





THEY ARE EVIDENTLY drawn from the life—‘ Gerald Ffrench’s 
Friends,’—and a queer lot of California Irishmen they are. There 
are the founders of the ‘Irish Aigle,’ with their superheated im- 
aginations and their conviction that the pen, when coupled with 
dynamite, is mightier than the sword. There is the wanderin 
Carrick Meagher, with his infallible revolver, his knowledge o 
mineralogy, and his Jobre czta in Callao. There is the old man 
Quin, a new example of. how obsolete virtues will spring up in 
vicious families. And there is Gerald Ffrench himself, pe Ba of 
the lot, and supremely unconscious of his oddities. So much 
highly colored and misleading stuff is printed in the guise of studies 
of Irish character that these instantaneous gona 8.249 may seem 
at first uncouth and merely grotesque. But nowhere is the adage 
that truth is stranger than fiction more applicable than here, and 
within their range, Mr. Jessop’s sketches contain every evidence of 
truth, strangeness among the rest. ($1.25. Longmans, Green & 
Co.) 





Tom GREGORY is, unknown to himself, of the blood royal of 
Gumilcund—‘ The Rajah’s Heir,’ in fact. The Rajah wishes him 
educated wholly in England, and dies without being able to visit 
him. Nevertheless Tom takes up the duties of his inheritance in 
true princely spirit, and continually surprises himself by his under- 
standing of and sympathy with his ‘ nigger’ subjects. The Mutiny 
breaks out just as he reaches his dominions, and he is fortunately 
able to make of Gumilcund a city of refuge for his friends and 
countrymen. The rather weak plot is made to support a series of 
telling pictures of East Indian warfare and travel. For an English- 
man the writer is exceptionally moderate. He does not treat the 
revolted Sepoys as demons and monsters, but as exasperated human 
beings driven wild by systematic insolence and disregard of their 
religious convictions. Nor does he wholly pass over the inhuman 
conduct of the victors. The description of the little Utopia of Gumil- 
cund, calm and well-governed in the midst of the wild scenes of the 
Mutiny, is, of course, overdrawn, but is not without its obvious 
moral. (so cts. J. B. Lippincott Co.) 





UNDER THE GUISE of a romance, Camille Flammarion presents 


us in ‘ Uranie’ with his conception of the astronomy of the future: . 


The hero is a student under Le Verrier at the Observatory of Paris. 
His dreams are haunted by a beautiful figure of Urania which 
supports, in gilt bronze, the great astronomer’s clock. ‘ Uranie’ 
takes the dreamer on several celestial voyages, showing him not 
only the canals and the ‘ red vegetation’ of Mars, but introducing 
him to the systems of the multiple suns, and to planets where insect- 
like beings of aerial tenuity have arrived at a wisdom exceeding 
that of men, to rational and free-moving creatures who draw their 
sustenance from air and water like our plants, and other wonders, too 
numerous to mention. In the closing chapters he assures us _ that 
the new astronomy will concern itself with weighing the conditions 
under which life may exist in other worlds, and he holds out a hope 
that we may ourselves, if we are good, become androgynous, four- 
winged, limbless inhabitants of the cloudless Martian atmosphere, 
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The translation has been excellently done by Mrs. Mary J. Serrano. 


(50 cts. Cassell Pub’g Co.) 





‘THE GREAT WAR SYNDICATE’ is not the greatest of Mr. 
Stockton’s books. What is the most humorous about it is the 
sources of its leading ideas, and much legitimate fun has been lost 
by not openly crediting the ingenious ‘motor bomb’ to Mr. Keely 
and the notion of waging a bloodless war with England to the 
Fenians. But his other new book, ‘ The Stories of Three Bur- 
glars,’ displays the ingenuity that we have a right to look for in 
the author of ‘The Lady or the Tiger?’ Given three burglars 
lying bound and insensible in one’s parlor, it was an obvious re- 
source to pass away the time until the officer could come to take 
them off to jail to get them to tell of former adventures. But it 
has required a master hand to distinguish these rascals one from 
another, to fit them out with motives and antecedents, and to draw 
from each a tale as unlike those of the others as possible. They 
go on improving to the end. The tall burglar’s story of the man- 
ufacture of ‘Spot Kirk’s Boilene,’ and of his nocturnal visit to Mr. 
Williamson Green, his account of himself as a clever but honest 
mechanic, merely hired in the ordinary way of business by the 
second burglar to break open doors and windows, is excellent 
fooling, and is not without its moral. The frank admission of 
burglar No. 2 that he is a ‘number one, double-extra, back-springed, 
copper-fastened burglar, who counts as mistakes only such matters 
as his taking unreliable partners and kidnapping the wrong little 
girl, are an agreeable variety; and the Hoffmanesque legend of 
the slim burglar, who pretends to be a reporter merely studying 
crime for the sake of realism, is, we believe, the finest effort of its 
kind in contemporary literature. ($1 each. Dodd, Mead & Co.) 





Minor Notices 

IT IS NOT EASY to find the humor in the works of the new 
English humorist, Jerome K. Jerome; but there are traces of pleas- 
antry, and a deal of that sort of reading which we know was so 
easily written that it does not matter whether we apprehend its 
meaning or not. Aided by a cigar or a glass of one of his favorite 
beverages, Mr. Jerome’s books may pass muster with the lazy man 
in his hour of idleness; but, though they are absolutely harmless 
in themselves, they absolutely require the above-mentioned accom- 
paniments, and consequently cannot be recommended to the ladies. 
‘Three Men in a Boat (to Say Nothing of the Dog)’ tells of the 
adventures of a trio of Londoners in a voyage up the Thames, their 
altercations with bailiffs, their wettings with water without and 
with whiskey within, their attempt to break in some girls that they 
met for use as draught animals and in washing dishes. ($1.25.) 
The ‘Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow’ ($1) are ‘On Being in 
Love,’ ‘ On Being in the Blues,’ ‘On the Weather’ and on similar 
subjects. Their quality is sufficiently indicated by the title. 
(Henry Altemus of Philadelphia also publishes an edition of this 
book.) ‘Stage-Land ’ ($1) is a subject that the author is evidently 
familiar with, even to contemptuousness. But this last book is 
illustrated by a pen-draughtsman of real talent, who signs himself 
J. Bernard Partridge, and whose pictures of ‘The Comic Man,’ 
‘ The Stage Villain,’ ‘The Comic Lovers,’ ‘The Peasants,’ ‘ The 
Detective,’ ‘The Servant Girl’ and ‘ The Lawyer’ look like the 
real thing —on the stage. On the whole, we see no objection to 
Mr. Jerome continuing his career as author if he can retain Mr. 
Partridge as illustrator. (Henry Holt & Co.) 





IT HAS BEEN SAID of the new edition of ‘ Chambers’s Encyclo- 

dia’ that it is rather an American than an English publication. 

e have now before us Vol. V., containing articles from ‘ Friday ’ 
to ‘ Humanitarians,’ and, while due prominence is given to American 
matters and persons of importance, we cannot find that the rest of 
the world suffers appreciably. Among the longer articles are 
‘Gaelic,’ by Prof. Mackinnon ; ‘Gainsborough,’ by J. M. Gray; 
‘Gray’ and ‘Goldsmith,’ by Austin Dobson; ‘Geology’ and 
‘Glacial Period,’ by Prof. Geikie ; ‘W.E. Gladstone,’ by Justin Mc- 
Carthy ; ‘ Glass-Staining,’ by William Morris; ‘Greece,’ by F. B. 
Jevons ; ‘ Hafiz,’ by W. A. Clouston; ‘Homer, by Mr. Gladstone; 
and ‘ Hugo,’ by W. E. Henley. The articles on which the charge 
of Americanism is probably based are ‘Grant,’ by Gen. J. Grant 
Wilson ; ‘ Georgia,’ with map, by C. Jones, LL.D. ; ‘ Benjamin Harri- 
son,’ by Gen. Lew Wallace ; and ‘ Hawthorne,’ by George Parsons 
Lathrop—not a long list, nor a very exciting one. In the minor 
notices, however, the desire of the editors to give due attention to 
things modern has led them to give more space to the American 
Revolutionary General Greene than to his namesake,the Elizabethan 
dramatist, to give Horace Greeley something over a column, and 
to include such purely American things, people and places as ‘ Gran- 
gers,’‘ Grand Rapids,’ ‘Hickory’ and ‘Henry George.’ The last is 
in the nature of an autobiography. Most of the American articles 
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are copyrighted in the United States by the American publishers 
$3. J.B. Lippincott Co.) 





THE FIRST EDITION of W. M. Griswold’s exceedingly useful 
‘ Directory of Writers for the Literary Press, Particularly in the 
United States’ contained but twenty-five pages. The third edition, 
appearing six years later, contains fifty-nine pages, including a 
‘List of Authors Recently Dead.’ The price of the pasteboard- 
covered pamphlet has grown proportionately, and is now $1 as 
against 50 cents in 1884; but the new ‘Directory’ is worth the 
difference. It gives pen-names, the maiden names of married 
women writers, dates of birth when known, addresses, and names 
of periodicals with which the subject has a definite connection such 
as that of editor or staff contributor. Literary journals, clubs, etc., are 
included among the authors and journalists. In nearly every instance 
the information is brought down to date, and the number of errors 
and omissions seems to be as small as could possibly be expected in 
such a work. Notwithstanding that the little handbook is in the 
market at a good price, its preparation must have been largely a 
labor of love, for the sale can hardly repay the work expended upon 
it. (Bangor, Maine: W. M. Griswold.) 





MR. ELBRIDGE E, FISH is a friend of the birds. He has 
driven his investigations right into their nesting places. Heknows 
each kind of them from the egg, so to speak. His ‘Highways and 
Byways’ contains a baker’s-dozen of essays on such subjects as 
‘ The Spring Arrival of the Birds,’ ‘Autumn Visitors,’ ‘ Wrens,’ 
and such allied subjects as ‘A Day in an Old Orchard’ and 
‘Maple-sugar Making.’ He has curious observations on ‘The 
Ventriloquial and Imitative Powers of Birds,’ and on their nesting 
habits. He is a botanist as well as an ornithologist, and writes 
knowingly about trees and herbs and wild flowers. Like all real 
‘lovers of nature,’ he deprecates the wanton destruction of birds 
by their human enemies, pot-hunters, collectors and small boys. 
With Dr. Abbott, he classes together rats, taxidermists, naturalists, 
skunks, weasels and milliners as pests which ought to be extermi- 
nated ; and he contrasts these pernicious creatures with the use- 
fully voracious robin 

All the grubs and vermim smousing, 


the brilliant tanager and the musical bobolink, which they de- 
stroy. His pleasant and instructive book would be the better of 
more careful proof reading. ($1.25. Buffalo, N. Y.: Otto Ulbrich.) 





‘IN A CLUB CORNER’ is a heap of literary oakum which might 
serve to caulk the seams of many a book, but which in itself is as 
little enlivening as Burton’s ‘Anatomy of Melancholy.’ A. P. 
Russell, who appears on the title-page as ‘author’ of several other 
works of the sort, has picked out of Shakespeare and Swift and 
Sheridan, of Bacon and Boswell and Byron, and other books too 
numerous to mention, all sorts of strands, from a sentence in length 
to a paragraph, and sorted them in piles according to their subject 
—Conversation, Solitude, Style, and what not. His own work is 
almost restricted to a copious use of conjunctions, in which he 
seems to have become an adept. ($1.25. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
—Vol. II. of ‘ NAVAL SONGS,’ compiled by D. P. Horton, and dedi- 
cated to the young sailors of America, is worthy of a better dress than 
that in which it reaches us. In a short introductory essay the 
editor quotes from Capt. R. C. Adams an interesting dissertation 
on ‘Shanty Songs ’—7. ¢., Chansons Chantées,—usually sung by the 
jolly Jack Tars while at work. Among these are ‘ Haul the Bow- 
ine,’ ‘ Haul Away, Joe,’ ‘Reuben Ranzo’ and ‘ The Rio Grande.’ 
The songs given in the body of the book are not all distinctively 
naval. Among those that are so,and among the best of them, are 
those of ron Dibdin, Commodore Spicer, Barry Cornwall, 
Buchanan Reid and Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes. (Socts. W.A. 
-Pond & Co.) 





Magazine Notes 

IN The North American Review for June Mrs. John Sherwood 
gives some good advice to ‘ American girls in Europe,’ reminding 
them that Europeans, and English people especially, object to some 
‘ American things,’ such as an unmusical pronunciation, an absence 
of reserve, and, above all, the air of success. Mrs. Sherwood quite 
sympathizes with the ambition of the travelling American to catch 
a title; says, in fact, that titled foreigners make very fair husbands, 
as a rule, though in England the legal permission to use a stick no 
thicker than the thumb ‘is more than a fiction.” The ambitious 
American girl, then, should eschew love of show, love of publicity, 
disdain of privacy, ignoring of the proprieties of time and piace, 
and excessive extravagance in dress and equipage, all of which are 
in the catalogue of ‘ things American.’ ould that some one of 
equal candor would tell the travelling Englishman what things 
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are peculiarly repugnant to Americans. Prof. Goldwin Smith just 
‘touched on that topic in a recent article in Zhe North American; 
and in the present number Col. T. W. Higginson, Mr. Andrew 
‘Carnegie, Gen. Horace Porter, Mr. Murat Halstead, the Rev. 
Robert Collyer, Gen. James H. Wilson and Mr. M. W. Hazeltine 
.are brought to bear in a body against him; but no one of them 
points out that when Americans hate Englishmen, it is not because 
they are English, but because they are hateful. Col. Higginson, 
‘indeed, takes just the opposite view, which is practically that of 
Prof. Smith. Andrew Carnegie is nearer the mark, when he says 
‘that hatred of England is confined to the American small boy, 
who, with his usual discrimination, takes John Bull for a sand-bag. 
‘Ouida’s ‘Chat about Gardens’ is the only thing of a literary sort 
in the number, which opens with a moderate statement by Mr. 
Parnell of his reasons for opposing the Balfour land bill. 


With a bundle of faded letters in hand, R. H. Stoddard in Zzf- 
pincott's for June has given us the best picture of the late George 
Henry Boker as a man-of-letters that has appeared anywhere. It 
is mostly in Boker’s own words. ‘Let me give you the history of 
my manner of composition in a few words,’ he writes. ‘While I 
am writing I eat little, I drink nothing, I meditate my work, liter- 
ally, all day. By the time night arrives I am in a highly nervous 
and excited state. About nine o’clock I begin writing, and I con- 
tinue the two exercises, ard passu, until about four o'clock in the 
morning. Then I reel to bed, half crazy with cigar-smoke and 
poesy, sleep five hours, and begin the next day as the former... . 
‘The consequence of this mode of life is that at the end of lon 
work I sink at once like a spent horse, and have not energy oak 
to perform the ordinary duties of life. I_/ee/ my health giving way 
under it, but really Ido not care. I am ambitious to be numbered 
among the martyrs.’ After finishing ‘Francesca da Rimini’ he 
asks ‘Am I not the devil and all for rapid composition?’ This 
rapidity he attributed to his thoroughly thinking out his design be- 
forehand and to his habit of working at a white heat. Robert 
Burns Wilson has a musical ‘Chaunt of Remembrance’ in hon- 
or of Gen. Robert E. Lee, the unveiling of whose statue at Rich- 
mond gives a peculiar appropriateness to its publication in this 
number of the magazine. In ‘A Popular Topic,’ Julian Hawthorne 
reviews ‘ Metzerott, Shoemaker '"—the novel, not the man. The 
novelette of the number is ‘Circumstantial Evidence’ by Mary E. 
Stickney. 

The Earl of Meath in 7ke New Review for May points out cer- 
tain details in American city parks which he wishes to see imitated 
in London. They are mainly elements which have nothing to do 
with the essential uses of a park but furnish pleasure or recre- 
ation to a great many people, such as zodlogical collections, hot- 
houses and merry-go-rounds. The most valuable suggestion which 
an American may derive from his article is to be drawn from his 
less elaborate but evidently more heart-felt praises of the wild, na- 
tural scenery of Druid Park, Baltimore, and Fairmount Park, Phila- 
‘delphia. The artificiality of Central Park was greatly a matter of 
necessity ; but there will be no excuse for artificial treatment of 
the new parks beyond the Harlem. The Earl also applauds the 
determination (of which we see no outward signs) of our Park 
Commissioners to open new breathing-places in the more crowded 
portions of New York City. No. III. of ‘Studies in Character’ 
gives a pen picture of Mr. Stanley as an energetic Bible-reading 
man-of-affairs, 

Lofty and sour to them that loved him not, 

But to those that sought him, sweet as summer. 
Prof. H. Sidgwick has ‘A Lecture against Lecturing ’ as a means of 
imparting knowledge. Other lectures he would allow; but the 
expository lecture not. To the argument that a good lecturer is 
one employed in the active conquest of new knowledge, and that 
therefore his listeners gain theirs fresh and at first hand, he replies 
that the best of the lecturer’s acquisitions should be put at once into 
‘book form, and that the fact that they are not must be considered 
a loss to the great body of students not in his class. Books and 
written exercises should, he thinks, have a larger place in academ- 
ical teaching, and the expository lecture quite a subordinate one. 


Prof. W. J. McGee brings forward much evidence in the June 
Forum to prove that the land is sinking all along the coast line from 
Sandy Hook to Cape May and, in the Gulf, from Florida to Texas. 
The New Jersey meadows are bound to disappear andthe owners of 
seaside cottages are warned that their property cannot last beyond 
a score of years or so, Edmund Gosse in ‘ The Limits of Realism 
‘in Fiction ° defends the realist against ignorant criticism and points 
out the innate weakness of his formula. In practice he finds that 
‘it has led to a faulty perspective from the impossibility of describing 
everything with equal minuteness, a dwelling on what is repulsive 
wing to the contemporaneous spread of pessimism, and to a 
sameness in French fiction and a tameness in American due to 
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the banishment of the rhetorical and the fantastic. Still he thinks 
that the school has done great things, and that the more fanciful 
novel of the future will be greatly indebted to it. Prof. Lester A. 
Ward takes up the subject. of ‘Genius and Woman’s Intuition’ 
broached by Grant Allen, and somewhat dogmatically restricts the 
use of the latter power to cases in which it aids the instincts of self- 
preservation and preservation of the young. Henry Charles Lea, 
in ‘ Fetichism in Politics,’ lays the blame of our municipal misgov- 
ernment upon our belief in mere institutions and in party. The 
‘Boss ’ has no belief in either save as means to his personal ends. 

The New England Magazine for June opens with a profusely 
illustrated article on ‘Columbia College’ by J. Howard Van Am- 
ringe, A.M. Frederick Hathaway Chase answers the question 
‘Is Agriculture Declining in. New England?’ in the negative, and 
shows that during the last twenty years this section has not only 
held her own but has increased her acreage by over a million acres. 
‘The early Home of Henry W. Grady,’ by T. Remsen Crawford, 
shows how environment developed the Southern orator’s charac- 
teristics. Charles H. Payne gives an interesting bit of Rhode Island 
history in‘ The Great Dorr War.’ ‘State Aid to Higher Educa- 
tion’ is shown by Kate Gannett Wells to have-its dangers as well 
as advantages. Rev. Alfred Sereno-Hudson has an interesting 
account of ‘The Home of Lydia Maria Child.’ ‘A Woman of 
Shawmut, a picturesque romance of Colonial Times,’ by Edward 
James Carpenter, is begun. Mrs. A. G. Lewis has a dialect poem 
descriptive of a ‘ quiltin’ bee’ in the olden time entitled ‘The Arrer 
An’ Heart.’ Dr. Edward E. Hale’s ‘Tarry at Home Travel’ is 
bright and discursive as usual. 

An engraving by Johnson from Braun’s photograph of the head 
of ASsop by Velasquez was the frontispiece of The Century for last 
November; it is, therefore, the frontispiece of the new bound volume, 
No. XXXIX. A personality as interesting as that of the old slave 
who has held the ear of childhood for more than a score of centuries 
is introduced to us (no strangers to his face and fame) in the first fol- 
lowing pages, wherein the Autobiography of Joseph Jefferson is be- 
gun. It is sad news that the volume now current will see the con- 
clusion of this fascinating tale. The last of Kennan’s papers, Miss 
Edwards’s ‘ Bubastis ’ and Mrs. Carter's ‘ Street Life in Madrid’ may 
stand for the whole mass of literature of history, travel and adventure ; 
and the more notable poems are Stedman’s ‘Portrait d'une Dame 
Espagnole’ (inspired by Fortuny’s painting), James Whitcomb 
Riley’s ‘ The Little Man in the Tinshop,’ and J. H. Boner’s ‘ Poe’s 
Cottage at Fordham.’ Nothing in the way of art surpasses in 
interest the Cole engravings from the old masters, though ina 
different field ‘An Artist’s Letters from Japan,’ the artist being La 
Farge, run them a hard race. More ‘timely’ than the last of the 
Lincoln articles are the papers onthe Congo. In fiction the names 
of Amelia E. Barr and Judge Ernest H. Crosby are new to the 
readers of The Century; very familiar, though, are those of Stockton 
(‘The Merry Chanter’) and Mark Twain (‘A Connecticut Yan- 
kee’). There are some further ‘Memoranda on the Civil War’ ; 
and among the more practical questions considered are Interna- 
tional Copyright, Ballot and Civil Service Reform and Free Kin- 
dergartens; and there are valuable ‘Present Day Papers ’on 
various problems of modern society. ($3. The Century Co.) 





London Letter 


AN ENGLISH BANK-HOLIDAY is a splendid stage upon which to 
display the special idiosyncracies of an Englishman's character. 
‘Many men of many minds’; anda bank-holiday such as we have 
just had—a blue, breezy, sparkling Whit-Monday,—affords an op- 

rtunity for high and low to exhibit the master passion of the 
ot from the cynical, blasé pleasure-seeker, who beholds the day 
with contemptuous disgust, to the poor, pale-faced, toil-ensiaved 
artisan, to whom it is almost a peep into Heaven itself. Happily 
the majority of those who enjoy and benefit by these periodical 
halts of the nation’s machinery, infinitely surpasses the minority to 
whom they are either a matter of indifference or dislike ; happily, 
also, there are many who sympathize with the general rejoicing. 
whilst personally unaffected by it. Looking at the huge vans which 
rumbled slowly along the broad, shady, country road, within sight 
of my own door, I thought of ‘ Libbie Marsh’s Three Eras,’ that 
touching and most dramatic little sketch, wherein Mrs. Gaskell gave 
us a glimpse of what Whit-Monday is to the factory ‘hands,’ of 
Manchester, and the other great manufacturing centres,—and I 
pictured these vans unloading in some green glade of Epping Forest, 
whither they were bound, just as the wains in ‘ Libbie Marsh’ dis- 
charged themselves in Durham Woods. They had, asI said above, 
a glorious day from morn to eve; and the papers next morning re- 
ported the same everywhere ; so that the naval and military man- 
ceuvres, the volunteer campings-out, the various competitions, the 
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cricket, the boat-racing, the cycling, the thousand and one ways by 
which the hardy Briton works his muscles on a day which he may 
48 up to that delightful task, all prospered to admiration. Long 
ive the excellent Sir John Lubbock, who obtained for so many thou- 
sands these oases in the desert of their too often d lives. 

Exeter Hall must see many queer sights, but it must have felt un- 
usually lively, almost secular, almost wicked, when an assemblage 

thered within its walls last week, which had absolutely no relig- 
lous aim nor purpose; and when the shovel-hats and gaiters of 
colonial dignitaries (not confined to bishops, for who so precise 
down to the very last pin in his important attire, as the Dean, or 
Archdeacon, of Hunger-cum-cannibal, or some such spot ?)—when 
these were conspicuous by their absence. People had come simply 
to discuss ‘ Type-writing ‘; and that Exeter Hall should be given 
up to a meeting concerned about ‘ Type-writing ’ is a pretty strong 
proof of where the ‘ Typist’ is now to be placed among us. I know 
a young lady at the present moment, who is in receipt of a large 
salary, while her work consists of—well, I can hardly discover of 
what it does consist—merely because the influential and opulent 
company by whom she is engaged think they ought to havea type- 
writer as part and parcel of the business. It would not do to be 
out of the fashion. 

There is some little agitation in the gr literary world about 
Wordsworth’s cottage on Grasmere Lake, which is now in the 
market, and as to which if no one saves it at this present moment 
from the hands of the ruthless builder, let him ‘forever after hold 
his peace.’ It would seem a pity that when so small a sum as six 
or seven hundred pounds would enable ‘ Dove Cottage’ still to re- 
main as it was in the days of the poet-recluse, a spot sacred to 
such associations should be swept away. We may not all worship 
at the Wordsworthian shrine, we may not all be able even to read 
‘The Excursion,’ nor to see the fun of ‘ Betty Foy’; ‘ Peter Bell’ 
may be just ‘ Peter Bell’ to us, even as 

A primrose by the water’s brim 

A yellow primrose was fo him,— 
but if our hearts are not dead to the great notes of the ‘ Ode on Im 
= let us try to save the hallowed shades in which it found 
its being. 

Apropos of poets, permit one word about Miss Jean Ingelow, 
and her protest against autograph requests. She was our guest 
for this Whitsuntide, and it took her one entire morning to write 
out the autograph copies of her short songs which she was sending 
to Messrs. Roberts for sale, for the benefit of a certain charity. To 
have written out the same number of sheets would not have taken 
mean hour. But Miss Ingelow’s health is very delicate ; she has 
to take the greatest care of her eyesight, and other powers; and it 
seemed to be with an effort that she wrote at all. Any one who 
knows what an obliging mind and unselfish disposition this gifted 
lady possesses, will readily perceive that it was not before she was 
actually driven to it by the persistency of intrusive autograph hunt- 
ers, that she could bring herself to make the stand she has done 
in the matter. 

‘Mr. Andrew Lang has come to a conclusion, which many another 
has arrived at before him—namely, that criticism is a thankless 
business. Such, at least, would appear to be the outcome of a 
paper he lately read at Kensington; for, says he in effect, even if 
an author gets read and bought, by virtue of the reviews by which 
he has either been patted on the back, or belabored, as the case 
may be, he has no grateful heart. He thinks, like Napoleon of 
old, that to himself is due the glory and the victory. It is hard for 
him to realize that it is his reviewer who in reality has won for 
him the plaudits of the crowd: that it is the man who has had the 
discernment to discover merit, and the courage of his opinions 
thereafter, to whom is due his—the author’s—widespread popu- 
larity. Very blind and foolish, isit not? And yet somehow one 
does like to fancy one has had a finger, be it but the little finger, in 
one’s own pie. 

’ Prof. Herkomer for instance, stirs his pie about with his whole 
hand. Paints, writes, puffs—no, no: of course not that—but 
gracefully lets himself be known, without any outward assistance ; 
and that so effectually, that we might all follow suit with advan- 
tage—if we could. It was said at one time that this versatile gen- 
tleman would fail in one aim, and that no ignoble one,—I mean 
that when Burlington House came to gathering itself together to 
elect Academicians, Herkomer would be passed over. Nothing of 
the sort has ensued. He can now write the magic letters R. A. 
after his name, in place of W. P. Frith, retired. If talent and in- 
dustry combined deserve success, in this case they have obtained 
it. The on dit is that Herkomer, being somewhat short of funds 
at one time, lodged himself free of rent on some straw in a ruined 
house of a village on the side of Southampton water, and managed 
to live there on the usual metaphorical ‘nothing’ a year. By ris- 
ing in the grim light of fhe earliest dawn, and by denying himself 
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every luxury, and all companionship, he painted pictures which at- 
tracted such attention as brought him forthwith to the metropolis, 
and—we all know the rest. 

The ‘Art of Authorship,’ just published by Messrs. Clarke & 
Co., will raise a smile on many a serious cheek. It is so delightful 
in its artless simplicity. It opens out to the cynic such new worlds 
to conquer. It is altogether such good fun, in school-boy phrase, 
that everybody, at least, who is a relation, or connection, or friend 
of the ‘ Illustrious Obscure’ (as The World styles them), who with 
joy have hastened to contribute their experiences, will read, and 
will, as I have said, smile. For the benefit of the ignorant, I may 
mention that this amusing volume has hardly been written by its 
supposed author, Mr. George Bainton, but by the many hundreds 
to whom he appealed personally or by letter, to furnish him with 
their views on the ‘ Art of Authorship.’ He has then—quite fairly, 
and with their consent—published these replies, which have thus 
composed a volume. It was a clever idea; if only the replies had 
been from some whose ‘views’ the literary world would have 
cared a little more about. As it is, here and there shines a light, 
the superfluous flash of sheer good nature, and as for the rest, it 
is—darkness. Was it likely the real people would contribute ? 

L. B. WALFORD. 





Boston Letter 


THE NUMBER of Boston authors who will pass the summer in 
Europe makes me feel that literature has its compensations if not 
in money, at least in a certain independence of those conditions 
which prevent many prosperous business men from indulging them- 
selves in foreign travel. Although not a convert to the popular 
fallacy that all the equipment the author needs for making his way 
in the world is ink, pen, and paper, yet I think he has the advan- 
tage of the merchant in not being obliged to stay at home to dis- 
pose of his wares. These, too, are such as ought to improve in 
quality by his travels abroad, which are calculated to broaden and 
liberalize his mind, and give freshness to his work. The oppor- 
tunity for recreation in its true sense which a summer in Europe 
affords can hardly fail to inspire a writer with new vigor, to increase 
the stock of his literary material, and enlarge the scope of his in- 
tellectual vision. Whether, therefore, the trip is devoted to leisure 
or work, an author can hardly fail to profit by it in the line of his 
professional activities, although he may grudge the time given to the 
increase of his pecuniary, at the expense of his artistic, capital. 

Besides Mr. Aldrich, whose proposed summering abroad I re- 
ferred to in my last letter, Mr. William H. Rideing is to take an out- 
ing in England, ieaving by steamer on June 25 and returning in 
season for the early autumnal beauties of hissuburban home. Of 
the singing birds who have become birds of passage to the Old 
World with so much regularity that their presence is counted on as 
an addition to the attractions of its native warblers, I may mention 
Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton, who is now enjoying the London 
season, after having revelled in Rome and Paris; and Miss Guiney, 
who has been opening her soul to the attractions of life in the Irish, 
as well as in the English, Capital. Susan Coolidge, too, whom her 

rsonal friends know as Miss Woolsey, is enjoying the summer in 

urope; and later in the season she will join her friend, Miss 
Katherine Prescott Wormely, who is taking a rest between the 

reparation of ‘her translations of Balzac. Mr. A. A. Hayes has 

tely been presented at the Court of St. James, where I hope he told 
the Queen some of his inimitable Western stories. Mrs. Deland, 
who will pass only two months on her vacation trip, will be back in 
time to spend the last month of summer and the early autumn in 
her cottage at Kennebunkport on the Maine coast. 

Robinson Crusoe’s experiences are about as near the truth as 
fiction can hope to be, and they are closer to the spirit of truth than 
most chronicles of adventure. A book which D. Lothrop Com- 
pany have in press has a similar interest, and its pathos is deepened 

y the fact that one man with an axe provided the means of cloth- 
ing, shelter and subsistence for a company of four castaways who, 
in consequence of their superior birth and education, were unable to 
get their own living. In fact,‘ A Real Robinson Crusoe ’ is said 
to be so absolutely true that the narrator from whose lips the story 
has been taken down, shrank for years from the recital of his ex- 
periences of shipwreck and suffering, and that he only narrates 
them now in his old age in the hope that some adventurous person 
may be moved to attempt to penetrate the mystery that surrounds 
the fate of the other castaways. 

In this prosaic world there are many persons who are not suffi- 
ciently attracted towards Charles Lamb, whose qualities as a writer 
are too delicate for ordinary appreciation, to read everything that he 
has written, and for such, and for others whose knowledge of his 
life is imperfect, a selection of his best essays, especially those bear- 
ing upon his own experience, intelligently edited with copious notes, 
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is to be published by D. Lothrop Company. The work of selecting 
and editing these essays has been done by Miss Elizabeth Deering 
Hanscom, with discrimination and judgment. 

Mr. Elbridge S. Brooks's work for D. Lothrop Company has this 
season been strictly editorial, instead of including services as liter- 
ary adviser. So much has this work pressed upon him that he has 
postponed for a year the new volume in his American Series. His 
stories of the American ‘Indian,’ ‘ Sailor,’ and ‘ Soidier,’ have, I 
hear, been very successful, and his ‘ Pathfinder ’ will be a desirable 
addition to them. Besides seeing four of the new Lothrop books 
through the press, he has edited for the holiday trade a book de- 
scriptive of ‘Great Cities of the World,’ and an attractive volume 
of pastoral selections, ‘Out of Doors With Tennyson,’ to which he 
furnishes an introduction. 

Margaret Sidney, who has made herself such a favorite with 
children by her ‘ Five Little Peppers,’ has written a sequel entitled 
‘ Five Little Peppers Midway,’ which is of similar interest. Her 
other new book now in the Lothrop press is called ‘An Adirondack 
Cabin,’ and — a picturesque account of life among the Adiron- 
dacks with glimpses of the paths and carries that give such interest 
to the wilderness. 

An exciting illustrated juvenile book in the press of D. Lothrop 
Company is Willis Boyd Allen’s ‘Stevenson-Haggard,’ a story of 
pen and adventure in Africa. 

The new Colonial Club in Cambridge, which has recently adopt- 
ed a permanent organization with Col. Higginson as President and 
President Eliot as one of the Directors, is getting its club-house 
ready for occupancy. This is charmingly situated amid ample 
grounds on Quincy Street opposite President Eliot’s, and it.has a 
certain interest as the home of the late Henry James. A club of 
this sort is greatly needed in Cambridge, where, as I heard a brill- 
iant author say, a bachelor is three miles from a breakfast—that is, 
from Boston. 

The poet Parsons is with his sister Mrs. George Lant at her 
seashore cottage at Scituate. He divides the summer between 
this salty retreat and the rural attractions of the inland town of 
Wayland. 

BOSTON, June 9, 1890. 
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ALEXANDER YOUNG. 





The Lounger 


I HAVE heard it mentioned as a characteristic of the Century 
Club of this city, that the two or three members who happened to 
be in the club-house one warm summer afternoon, a few years 
ago, noticed a tall and imposing-looking visitor come in quietlyand 
alone and make himself very much at home in those somewhat 
sombre but very substantial, dignified and hospitable rooms. It 
took them a little while to be sure that the visiting member was 
none other than the President of the United States. Since 
Arthur’s day there has been no President or ex-President in the 
Century’s membership till the election on Saturday night last, as I 
see by the papers, of ‘Grover Cleveland, Lawyer.’ I see also that 
the Committee on Membership took up Mr. Cleveland’s name with 
unusual but becoming promptness, and that the event of his elec- 
tion called out an unusual attendance. There is a peculiar fitness 
in Mr. Cleveland’s election to membership in a club which, while 
it includes all the professions, is, at the core, artistic and literary ; 
because among public men Mr. Cleveland, both in the Presidency 
and since his retirement, has espoused the cause of American ar- 
tists and American authors with exceptional and peculiar zest, 
the two kindred movements for Free Art and International Copy- 
right having had both his official and unofficial assistance ‘in 
season and out of season.’ The Century Club is to be congratu- 
lated on this distinguished addition to its already very remarkable 
membership. We learn, by the way, that the Club expects to be 
in os new home in Forty-third Street at the latest by Christmas 
week, 5 





IT IS A VERY unusual thing for a successful club to curtail its 
membership, but this is what the Nineteenth Century Club intends 
todo. It has been cautiously filling up to two hundred, and now 
it has resolved to elect no more members till the list is reduced to 
one hundred and fifty. This move is to keep the membership 
homogeneous; and with the same view of keeping alive the core of 
earnest study, the number of conversational meetings—at which 
only members can be present—is to be increased next year to six. 
The last season of public lectures followed by debates was par- 
ticularly successful. Among the lecturers and debaters were Dr. 
Henry Van Dyke, Mr. Bronson Howard, Mr. Boucicault, Prof. 
Boyesen, Prof. Goldwin Smith, Mr. H. W. Mabie, Mr. Thomas 
Nelson Page, Mr. R. W. Gilder, Miss Edwards, Dr. D. G. Brinton, 
Prof. T. F. Crane, ex-Minister Straus and President Low. The 
Club loses Mr. D. G. Thompson, who declined a reélection for a 
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fourth term. The new President is Mr. Brander Matthews, who 
has long taken an active part in the conduct of its affairs. 





I AM GRATIFIED to see that what I said a week or two ago 
about the nuisance of car-bells on city horse-car lines has fallen on 
good soil and borne fruit in approving editorial utterances in the 
New York press. The 7rzdune, for instance, remarks that ‘there 
will be a good deal of sympathy ’ with the endeavor to rid the city 
of this relic of barbarism. 


The car-bell, it [THE CritIC] says, ‘is an invention of the enemy, of 
no conceivable use but to keep light-sleeping citizens awake at night,” 
and — a crusade against it seems to lie outside the legitimate field 
of a purely literary journal, we have no hesitation in commending THE 
CrITIC’s suggestion as a sound one. That paper admits that in sparsely 
settled towns, where cars run at long intervals, the warning given to 
would-be passengers by the bell is useful, but certainly on Broadway 
and our other crowded streets, it is worse than useless. As a warning 
to clear the tracks, the clattering of the horses’ hoofs and the rumbling 
of the car are all-sufficient. The car-horse bell is banished on Sunday, 
and everybody is thankful; why not on all the other days of the week ? 





HEAR ALSO WHAT an out-of-town contemporary, the Rochester 
Democrat, has to say on the same subject :— 


The New York Critic is supposed to be a purely literary journal, 
but moved by an incensed spirit, it has ventured beyond its usual scope 
and inaugurated a vigorous crusade against the jangling bells attached 
to street-car horses. ‘ They are an invention of the enemy,’ exclaims- 
the exasperated CriTIc, ‘of no conceivable use, but to keep light- 
sleeping citizens awake at night.’ The point is well taken. In small 
towns and villages the use of the noisy bells on the car-horses may 
be necessary, but in the larger cities it is an unmitigated nuisance, a 
relic of provincialism and of conditions which have long since ceased to 
exist. With cars running on regular time and at intervals of a few 
minutes, a bell is not required to herald their approach, while its noise 
adds largely to the din of the streets. Rochester, of course, is 
soon to have an electric system which will abolish the use of horses and 
bells, but in towns like New York, which continue to depend upon 
horse power for street-car service, the jingling bells must be a source 
of irritation until THE CriTIC’s philanthropic efforts can bear fruit. 





DR. HOLMEs has been an inveterate reader for threescore years. 
and ten, yet he confesses at upwards of fourscore that to keep up 
with even the press of one’s own country is impossible, and if possi- 
ble would still be worse than profitless. Not only is it out of the 
question that one should read all the new books, but even the old 
and tried ones—the ‘best books’ that have been sifted out by the 
centuries,—are too numerous for any but a rapid reader, who has 
little else to do than to read, to hope to peruse with that careful- 
ness which is a good book’s due. It is a comfortable doctrine 
which the Doctor preaches; but he refers especially to current 
literature when he says that one could only expect to become a 
‘learned idiot ’ by reading day and night for half a century. 

There is no use in gorging one’s self with knowledge, and no need of 
self-reproach because one is content to remain more or less ignorant of 
many things which interest his fellow-creatures. We get a good deal of 
knowledge through the atmosphere; we learn a great deal by accidental 
hearsay, provided we have the mordant in our consciousness whi ch 
makes the wise remark, the significant fact, the instructive incident. 
take hold upon it. After the stage of despair comes the period of con- 
solation, Wesoon find that we are not so much worse off than our 
neighbors as we supposed. The fractional value of the wisest shows a. 
sma!] numerator divided by an infinite denominator of knowledge. 





HOw MANY are there among those who are fond of books an@ 
have studied local history, who know that the James Rivington: 
after whom Rivington Street is named and who edited Rrvington's 
Gazette during the Revolution, was a scion of the oldest English 
publishing family, the Rivingtons, who began as booksellers in 
London at the sign of the ‘Bible and Crown,’ in 1711? And how 
many know that the —— are the second oldest English pub- 
lishing family, tracing their records easily back to 1726. As it. 
happens, both the Longmans and the Rivingtons succeeded to- 
businesses established well back in the seventeenth century. The 
Rivingtons were the original publishers of Richardson's ‘ Pamela,” 
and the Longmans were the original publishers of Smollett’s ‘ Hum- 
phrey Clinker’ and Dr. Johnson’s ‘ Rasselas.’ In 1793the Riving- 
tons published the first number of Zhe British Critic, a monthly 
review at two shillings a copy. In these stray bits of literary 
gossip I have coupled the Rivingtons and the Longmans, because 
the two houses are to be united on the first of next month—the 
younger swallowing the older. The name of Rivington will disap- 

ar as an imprint, and the ship of the Longmans will su open the 

ible and Crown on a long list of important and valuable books, 
It 1s curious that a friendly rivalry of more than a hundred and 
sixty years should end at last in the absorption of the older of the 
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two firms. The Rivingtons had no branch in America, but the 
Longmans have been established in New York for four or five years, 
and of late have published in England and in the United States an 
“increasing proportion of books by American authors. 





Odium theologicum is a curious thing, but odium philologicum 
~appears to move in even more mysterious ways. Dr. Murray, the 
editor of the ‘ New English Dictionary,’ having an assault to make 
on his famous colleague, Prof. Skeat, appears to have gone about it 
by attributing the latter’s ideas on a disputed etymology (that of the 
word cockney) to certain American po cn who have guardedly 
-commended them, and then striking out across the water instead of 
-at the offender close at hand. One would think that when a ‘ scien- 
tific gent’ ust ‘ whale his fellow-man,’ he would find it more con- 
venient to do his ‘ whaling’ at close quarters. Dr. Murray also 
goes out of his way to sneer at American speech, intelligence, and 
scholarship—an act of doubtful courtesy and expediency, since he 
has received much friendly assistance from this country and must 
look here for the chief practical support of his book in the not very 
distant future. One of his statements—that the American reads 
the dictionaries with implicit trust, while the Englishman consults 
them with intelligent skepticism—is worth answering. The Ameri- 
an interest in dictionaries—as against English indifference—is due 
simply to the fact that the average American is better educated, 
reads more, and has more wse for a dictionary than the average 
Englishman, Intelligent Americans (if Dr. Murray will pardon us 
for supposing that such people exist) use dictionaries in the same 
way that intelligent Englishmen use them. It is even possible that 
such Americans look upon Dr. Murray’s own dictionary with 
greater (and perhaps more intelligent) skepticism than it has yet 
amet with in England. 





THE FRIENDS of Mr. and Mrs. R. W. Gilder have been both 
‘surprised and amused at a paragraph which originated in a Boston 
mewspaper and has been travelling the rounds for several weeks 
= circumstantially announcing the approaching marriage, in 

rinity Church, Boston, of the editor of Ze Century with a young 
‘lady of that city. The paper that made the blunder in the first 
ye now explains the absurd paragraph by stating that Mr. 
Richard Watson Gilder’s name was accidentally substituted for 
that of Mr. P. B. Watson. 





Lang —Matthews—Thompson 


Mr. Lanc and Mr. Matthews have had a little sparring 
“with the gloves’ about criticism, and Mr. Maurice Thomp- 
son has struck in on his own account in the columns of 
America. Mr. Lang says that his new critic is barking up the 
wrong tree. This is the way he puts it:— 


Mr. Thompson says:—‘ The quarrel arose over the question 
whether America has any critics that Mr. Lang is bound to respect.’ 
Indeed, he is mistaken. The discussion arose over a remark of 
Mr. Brander Matthews about the ignorance and insularity of Brit- 
‘ish critics. I only tried to show that, with all their faults of taste 
-and style, our critics are not more ‘insular ’ than continental critics, 
and I offered a few names of English critical writers whom nobody 
could call ignorant. . « Mr. Thompson says I have not read 
Mr. Howells, Mr. Stedman, Mr. Stoddard and others. If I gave 
that impression, it was unwittingly. Of course I have read Mr. 
Howells, always with interest, occasionally with excitement, for 
our ideas differ a good deal, as will happen in a world of doubt. 
‘Of course I have read Mr. Stedman and Mr. Stoddard. Those 
gentlemen have even spoken of my own trifles with a kindness 
which I don’t know that I have often found at home. But Mr. 
Thompson thinks I wish to depreciate American criticism because 
‘it has ‘ failed to do me speedy and exact justice.’ On the other 
hand, I have frequently been amused to find myself much more of 


, @ prophet—zo¢ in my own country. To tell the truth, I do not 


always read reviews of my own books; when I do, I am almost in- 
variably struck by the good nature of my American reviewers. I 
‘have literally no personal interest, as Mr. Thompson genially sug- 
gests, in the controversy. ‘If America has no critics of the best 
sort,’ it is not I who have made that extraordinary discovery. It is 
true that Iam at present unacquainted with the works of some 
-critics named by Mr. Thompson. That is my misfortune, which I 
hope to better as soon as there is an opportunity. My one conten- 
‘tion is that all contemporary British critics are not ignorant and 
ainsular. My own ignorance as to certain American critics I frankly 
admitted, and it never entered my mind to deny that America has 
“ critics of the best sort,’ especially in perhaps the best and safest 
field of criticism—exact scholarship. I was not speaking of dead 
amen, like Poe—a most ifteresting, though, as I think the country- 
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men of Longfellow should admit, a petulant and often unfair critic. 
Nor was I thinking much of Contemporary reviewing. The re- 
viewing of modern books is not the highest duty of criticism. 





The Poet's Apology 


[Andrew Lang, in Murray's Magazine.) 


No, the Muse has gone away, 
Does not haunt me much to-day; 
Everything she had to say 
Has been said ! 
*Twas not much at any time, 
All that she could hitch in rhyme; ‘ 
Never was the Muse sublime 
Who has fled! 


Any one who takes her in 

May observe she’s rather thin: 

Little more than bone and skin 
Is the Muse; 

Scanty sacrifice she won 

When her very best she’d done, 

And at her they poked their fun, 
In Reviews. 


‘Rhymes,’ in truth, ‘ are stubborn things,’ 

And to Rhyme she clung, and clings; 

But whatever song she sings 
Scarcely sells. 

If her tone be grave, they say 

‘ Give us something rather gay’ ; 

If she’s skittish, then they pray 
‘Something else !’ 


So she’s cut the whole concern— 

Lute and Lyre, and Torch and Urn, 

Thoughts chat breathe and words that burn, 
Joys or woes; 

For Parnassus is ‘ too steep,’ 

And the only Muse I keep, 

And that keeps me, writes a heap, 
But—it’s Prose! 





The Washington Memorial Arch 


THE FOLLOWING subscriptions received from June 3 to Io, in- 
clusive, brought up the fund in Treasurer Stewart’s hands to $83, 
162.98 :— 

$50:—In Memoriam ‘H. O. A.,’ through the Commercial Ad- 
vertiser. 

$25 each :—Benjamin P. Davis; Watson & Gibson. 

$10 each :—Mrs. George D. Phelps ; Howard Russell Butler. 

$2 :—Mrs. Mary Lange. $1 each :—Mrs. Robert Endicott; Miss 
Gladys Endicott; Mrs. Mary de Zeng; Miss Evelyn de Zeng; H. 
J. Fink. 

50 cts, each :—J. M. Owen; Edward M. Roberts. 





International Copyright 


WE have written much, ourselves, on International Copy- 
right, we have printed many a page from other pens and 
lips, and we have read countless essays, essayettes and com- 
munications on this question that has so long been a burning 
one; yet the statement of the case in Mr. Maurice Thomp- 
son’s open letter to Indiana’s Representatives in Congress 
is so admirable in every way that we feel that we owe our 
readers no apology for reprinting it in full from the columns 
of the Indianapolis Journal :— 

GENTLEMEN : Some of you voted for House Bill No 6941, to 
amend Title LX., Chapter III., of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, relating to copyrights; but some of you voted 
against it. 

As a citizen of the State of Indiana, a tax payer. a book-buyer, a 
book-reader, and a book-writer, I beg to address fg respectfully 
and earnestly on the subject of book-buying and book-stealing. 
To begin, I do not believe that there is a single individual among 

ou who would steal a book ; nor do I consider it possible that in the 
oa of any of you it seems right to sanction the stealing of any- 
thing of <= rom an American or from a foreigner. You are 
chosen to represent the people and to make laws that shall protect 
honest men and furnish effective and swift punishment for thieves. 
























June 14 1890 


You embody, in theory, and I hope in fact, the national sense of 
‘honor, the national view of honesty, and the national sentiment of 
Christian duty in its broadest and most catholic interpretation. 
For each one of you, though chosen by a local few, represents, as 
a lawmaker, the entire Union of States. 

Gentlemen, your official interpretation of honesty and right will 
do more towards directing and moulding the conscience of the 
masses than any other influence that can reach the common mind 


of the people. If you, by official act, proclaim that, because steal- _ 


ing books outright makes them cheaper, it is best to steal them, 
how can you expect the people to maintain a high grade of self- 
respect or worthy regard for the honor of the country 

And yet, gentlemen, you will admit that, in a republic like ours, 
everything depends upon keeping clean and bright the moral sense 
and the self-respecting sentiment of the people, for how can there 
be a high grade of patriotism among the masses if the people know 
that the Government bases its laws upon mere conscienceless con- 
siderations of expediency orof gain? You hold the national morals 
in your hand, and, in this particular case, it is the morals of the 
— classes—the reading, thinking, influential element of our popu- 
ation. 

Now, what is the question involved in House Bill 6941 ? 

It is simply this: Shall an author be placed on the same or equal 
footing with every other citizen? Shall I have the exclusive right 
to the book which is the product of my invention, my learning, and 
~ labor, or shall it be stolen from me by any English publisher 
who sees fit to become a thief? England stands ready to protect 
American authors from English thieves the moment that America 
agrees to protect English authors from American thieves. Now 
at this moment, every American author of any standing, every 
American publisher of highest repute, and the guilds of American 
printers, together with a large majority of the leading editors of our 
country, have joined in asking Congress to show to the world that 
America is as honest as England dare be. Give us the same right 
to own and sell our books in England as the farmer has to own 
and sell his wheat and pork and corn in England if he wishes to. 
Protect us from pirates as you protect other citizens from pirates. 
You will not permit pirates to steal wheat in India or Russia and 
bring it here and sell it. That would make wheat and flour and 
bread very cheap, but it would not be morally right, nor would it 
be fair to our wheat-growers. Are the men and women who 
make our country’s literature entitled to less consideration than 
other citizens ? 

But taking a broader view : Is our attitude as a nation admirable 
or enviable while we stand in the position of not only permitting, 
but insisting upon, the plundering of English authors’ book-closets 
by our publishers? Are not American citizens willing to buy and 
pay for English books if they want them? Do Congressmen mean 
to say that American honor is run so low that the people are clamor- 
ing for stolen books? Do the gentlemen assert that the people 
upon whom rests the perpetuity of a republican form of govern- 
ment are willing to be the receivers of stolen goods in order to 
avoid paying English authors for their books? Gentlemen, this is 
the foulest insinuation ever made against the manhood and the 
womanhood of America. I appeal to the men and women of 
Indiana, and ask them if they would not rather do without books 
than to steal books or to buy books of the thief who has stolen 
them? What do you say, judges of the courts, preachers, teachers 
of schools, trainers of the young mind, lawyers, doctors, college 
men, ladies, and gentlemen of whatever calling—what do you say? 
Shall our children be taught that it is right to steal, simply because 
it is cheaper to steal than to buy? Why are the pulpits silent on 
this subject? They are not silent, and their influence is on the 
tight side. 

But I was forgetting, gentlemen of the Indiana delegation in Con- 
gress, that it is to you that I am writing. Let us go a little further. 
It is enough to make any honest man _ blush for shame to think of 
arguing a question of mere expediency when actual personal honor 
and purity of conscience are involved : but you force the considera- 
tion—some of you at least,—and I must touch it, foul as it is. You 
insist, as your whole and sole stock in argument, that this bill would 
make books expensive. What books? It cannot, as you ought to 
know, affect the condition of any book ever published before the 

assage of the bill. Every book published, from the Bible to the 
atest dime-novel, before the passage of the bill, will be unaffected 
for ever by its operation. All that the bill contemplates is that 
hereafter authors shall have the right to own and sell their books in 
both England and America. In other words, future b oks are the 
only ones affected. But will honesty in the book trade, will abso- 
lute honesty to authors, make books dearer? What a shameful 
question for one who considers himself a man to ask! Will honesty 
to the farmer make bread and meat dearer? Will honesty to the 
tailor make a suit of clothes dearer? Will honesty to the banker 
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make a forged check worthless ? Can I steal a horse and sell him 
cheaper than if I had bought him ? 

Supply and demand control prices. Books sold through the 
honest channels of trade will bring just what they are worth, no 
more, no less. Competition in the publishing business controls 
book prices now, and it always will control them. The prices of 
books would not be changed by the bill, nor in any way affected by 


it. 

What the bill would do would be to drive out of our markets the 
flood of worthless and filthy novels (of foreign life and morals) with 
which our book-stalls are now loaded. It would foster and encour- 
age American thought and the production of a truly American litera- 
ture. It would place our Government in an attitude both self-re- 
specting and regardful of the rights of other peoples. It would 
ene to the world that we are not a nation whose code of ethics is 
based on prices instead of on honor. 

Now, gentlemen, without regard to any partisan consideration, I 
address you this letter, and ask you to vote for a reconsideration of 
House Bill No. 6941. The people of Indiana are not thieves, nor 
are they the friends or the upholders of thieves. You need not 
think that our people are demanding the continuation of this or any 
other state of lawless disregard for private property rights or for the 
honor of the nation. At all events, think what you may, the public 
conscience is beginning to arouse itself, and he who sets himself on 
the wrong side of this question may find it very hard to explain 
away his record. 

I shall be very glad, gentlemen, to write you another letter or two 
when you come home to stand before the people for reélection (that 
is, those among you who feel like appealing to honest Indiana voters 
in behalf of the policy of stealing books), and you may be sure that 
the whole question will be sifted to the bottom, including the in- 
fluence of the book-pirate lobby. 

THE “ BRITANNICA” AND THE EIGHTH COMMANDMENT 
LFrom an editorial in The ¥ournalist] 


Mr. WANAMAKER’S action attracts attention because of the 
temporary political eminence of the pirate, and because of the mag- 
nitude of his booty. He publicly announces that he purposes re- 
producing, by photographic process, the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica, 
a work which was produced by the Messrs. Black of Edinburgh at 
a cost of something over one million of dollars. . Messrs. 
Funk & Wagnalls are another concern who have sailed under the 
flag of religion before they hoisted the skull and cross bones. 
They are the publishers of Ze Vozce, a Prohibition organ, and they 
advertise special discounts to clergymen. They propose to salve 
their consciences in a most ingenious manner by giving the Messrs. 
Black such proportion of the results of their thieving as they may 
deem expedient. They remark :— 


A word as to International Copyright: We have long favored such a 
law; in its absence it has become well-nigh, if not wholly, impossible to 
do a successful book business and respect the wishes of the holders of 
foreign copyrights. Our books, again and again, are reprinted in Eng- 
land without so much as a thank you. If we make a market for a for- 
eign book, it is straightway reprinted again, at a less price, by some 
one who pays no royalty. We are forced by self-protection to adopt the 
following rule as the fairest all around, that is practicable—to publish 
what we wish of foreign books and then pay the foreign copyright own- 
ers what we think to be a just share of the profits, This we regard as 
the nearest approach practicable to an equitable working plan until our 
nation has recovered from its collapse of conscience on the International 
Copyright question, This rule we apply to our handling of the ‘ Ency- 
clopeedia Britannica.’ 


Upon which rather remarkable manifesto Zhe Evening Post 
caustically comments :— 


Now, why, in the name of common decency, is a man obliged to do 
a ‘ successful book business,’ if he cannot do it honestly, any more than a 
successful grocery or stationery business? What should we say to Park 
& Tilford if they told us they could not conduct a successful business 
without employing agents to steal stores for them in England and France? 
And what has the reprinting of the Funk & Wagnalls books in England 
by somebody else to do with the right to steal bo»ks from the Messrs. 
Black? Suppose the /x ¢alionis to govern the relations of civilized 
business men, how can it excuse the punishment of one man for another 
man’s fraud? Have the Blacks ever stolen the Funk & Wagnalls 
books? And what on earth is ‘the self-protection’ which forces 
this latter firm to seize on ‘ what they wish’ of a foreign author's prop- 
erty, and then pay him what they ‘ think to bea fair share of the profits,’ 
after having sold the man’s goods to strangers? Was any such over- 
whelming necessity as this ever heard of outside a robber’s cave? When 
did your ‘rule of self-protection’ get the better of the Eighth Com- 
mandment? And finally, brethren, is it worth while ‘ waiting for our 
nation to recover from its collapse of conscience’ before finding out 
what is the matter with your own conscience? The national conscience 
is not within your control. It will have to be doctored by a good many 
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people besides you, but the Funk & Wagnalls conscience you have right 
under your hand, and can treat with as vigorous remedies as the case 
seems to call for. 


We have quoted freely from Zhe Evening Post's excellent edi- 
torial because it is the most honest, dignified, thorough, and high- 
minded statement of the case we have seen. The Journalist has 
taken but little part in the International Copyright agitation, not 
because we are not in thorough sympathy with the movement, but 
because we believe that with our peace A filled with hayseed legis- 
lators and ‘ practical politicians,’ it is a waste of energy to attempt 
any important legislation which is based simply on principles of 
honesty and justice and in which there is no‘grab. . . . 


IT IS AMUSING to read in Funk & Wagnalls’s advertisements of 
their spurious edition of ‘The Encyclopedia Britannica,’ a caveat 
ee ‘misleading offers’ of other ore editions of the work. 
The ‘cheap edition’ advertised by a Philadelphia house (that of 
* Honest John’ Wanamaker) ‘is a cheap, hastily gotten up Chicago 
edition,’ they say. Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls ‘ guarantee satisfac- 
tion.’ What ‘satisfaction’ the legitimate publishers of the book 
are ‘ guaranteed ’ does not appear. 

IN HIS SPEECH in favor of International Copyright on ‘ Black Fri- 
day’ (May 2), the Hon. James W. Covert of New York spoke 
strongly against the pretence that the working man opposes copy- 
right. He said :— 

Labor ought not to be opposed to this measure, nor do I think it is 
arrayed against it. Does not my friend from Missouri know that the 

rimal aim and object of the various labor organizations of the country 
is to secure fair pay and proper recognition to workmen in whatever field 
of labor they may be engaged? The rights of labor are the same the 
whole land over. The man who toils at the anvil cught to stand and 
will stand side by side with his fellow-worker who toils with the pen in 
demanding for each fair compensation for the work which each honestly 
and manfully performs. The American workman of to-day does nat 
believe in the policy of defrauding any fellow-worker, whether with the 
plane or the pen, of honest pay for the honest work he does. You can 
not by any sophistry induce him to believe but that the deliberate taking 
of the fruits of ancther’s toil without compensation is larceny—plain 
and unadulterated robbery. 
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Art Notes 

The Photographic Times of May 23 contains an excellent 
photogravure of Mr. W. J. Stillman, the art-critic, who is a frequent 
contributor to the paper. 

—Meissonier’s ‘1874,’ which M. Cauchard, formerly director of 
the shops called the Grand Magasins du Louvre, purchased the 
other day for $170,000, is well-known by numberless reproductions. 
It made its first appearance at the Salon of 1864. Says the 
Times:—‘ It is a signa] honor to Meissonier, who has led the de- 
fection from the Salon this year and established another Salon, that 
one of his pictures should have been sold during his lifetime for a 
greater price that the “ Angelus ” of Millet dead.’ 

—Mr. F. A. Schermerhorn’s fellowship, to go to a student in the 
Department of Architecture, School of Mines, Columbia, has been 
won by Arthur A. Stoughton. There were nine competitors, and 
this is the first appointment under the gift. The scholarship yields 
$1,300 in two years. Next year the two Charles F. McKim scholar- 
—_ in the same department will be available. They yield $1,000 
each. 


—The opening reception of the exhibition of the Society of Ameri- 
can Artists at Chicago was held on Monday evening at the Art In- 
Stitute in that city. It isa repetition of the New York exhibition, 
with the addition of a few of the works of other artists. Messrs. 
H. Bolton Jones, Wm. A. Coffin and Daniel C. French, the sculptor, 
representing the Society, supervised the hanging and other details. 
The Ellsworth and Art Institute prizes, of $300 and $250 respec- 
tively, will be awarded for the best figure-piece and the best land- 
scape. 

—An oblong panel picture of blackbirds in a copse full of flower- 
ing brambles, signed by F. Albert, accompanies the Ar? Amateur 
for June. It is reproduced in color, and its harmonious greyish 
tones agree well with the more brilliant coloring of a bunch of pink 
convolvulus which is the second colored plate. The supplement 
contains many full-size working drawings for embroidery, china- 
painting and other branches of art-work, while in the body of the 
magazine is a reproduction of the drawing by Daumier of ‘ Corot in 
his Garden ’ recently exhibited at the Union League Club, and in- 
teresting articles on exhibitions, interior decoration and pen-draw- 
ing. 
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—The American Association of-Engravers on Wood has estab-- 
lished itself at 12 East 15th Street. It contains nearly a hundre® 
members—a much larger number than the older and more exclusive- 
Society of American Wood-Engravers, many of whose members it 
includes. The officers are :—President, G. Kruell; Vice President, 
W. H. Lawrence; Treasurer, F. S. King; Financial and Corre- 
sponding Secretary, E.F. Katsch; Recording Secretary, F. G. Mc- 

ann ; Executive Committee, K. C. Atwood, H. Baker and F. A. 
Pettitt. 

—Such of ‘ The Pictures of 1890’ as were exhibited at the English 
Royal Academy, New Gallery, and Grosvenor Gallery, London, 
are illustrated a phototypes rather poorly printed in a — 
covered pamphlet issued com the office of The Pall Mall Gazette. 
The page is larger than in most French or American publicatiens- 
of the sort, but the printing is so much inferior that Messrs. Dicksee, 
Alma Tadema, Herkomer and others cannot be said to reap any 
advantage. One of the best reproductions is of ‘Street Arabs. 
at Play,’ by Miss Dorothy Tennant, the fiancée of Mr. Stanley. 





Current Criticism 


A LESSON IN THOROUGHNESS.—The young man who has had 
the invaluable training of abandoning himself to a long experi- 
mental research upon some very special but happily chosen point 
was typically illustrated in a man 1 knew. With the dignity and 
sense of finality of the American senior year quick within him, his. 
first teacher in Germany told him to study experimentally one of 
the score of muscles of a frog’s leg. He feared loss and limitation 
in trying to focus all his energies upon so small and insignificant an 
object. The mild dissipation of too general culture, the love of 
freedom and frequent change, aided by a taste for breezy philo- 
sophic romancing, almost diverted him from the frog’s leg. But as. 
he progressed he found that he must know in a more minute and 
practical way than before—in a way that made previous knowledge 
seem unreal—certain definite points in electricity, chemistry, me- 
chanics, physiology, etc., and Geng them to bear in fruitful relation. 
to each other. As the experiments proceeded through the winter, 
the history of previous views upon the oT were studied and 
understood as never before and broader biological relations gradu- 
ally seen, The summer and yet another year were passed upom 
this tiny muscle, for he had seen that its laws and structure are: 
fundamentally the same in frogs and men, that just such contrac- 
tile tissue has done all the work man has accomplished in the 
world, that muscles are the only organ of the will. Thus, as the 
work went on, many of the mysteries of the universe seemed to- 
centre in his theme; in fact, in the presence and study of this mi- 
nute object of nature he had passed from the attitude of Peter Bell,. 
of whom the poet says, 

A cowslip by the river’s brim 
A yellow cowslip was to him, 
And it was nothing more, 
up to the standpoint of the seer who ‘ plucked a flower from the 
crannied wall,’ and realized that could he but understand what it 
was, 
Root and all and all in all, 
He would know what God and man is. 
Even if my friend had contributed nothing in the shape of 
discovery to the great temple of science, he had felt the omne- 
tutit punctum of nature’s organic unity, he had felt the profound 
and religious conviction that the world is lawful to the core ; he had 
experienced what a truly liberal education, in the modern as dis- 
tinct from the medizval sense, really is. We may term it non-pro- 
fessional specialization.—Preszdent G. Stanley Hall, in His In-- 
augural Address. 


Notes 


WHAT will chiefly interest the literary world in the sale of the 
library of the late Franklin H. Tinker, which is to come off at the 
auction- rooms of Bangs & Co. on Monday, is the very valuable- 
collection of the works of Charles Dickens—perhaps the best in 
existence: This is to be sold in one lot, though it includes ninety- 
five volumes. Among the valuable autographs and manuscripts- 
are Carlyle’s ‘ Reminiscences of My Irish Journey,’ Max O’Rell’s- 
‘Jonathan and his Continent,’ Dr. Holmes’s ‘Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table,’ lacking the preface, the first three chapters and 
the poem ‘ Parson Turell’s Legacy’; a number of sonnets by D.. 
G. Rossetti, the Farewell Address written by Sir Walter Scott for 
Mrs. Henry Siddons, a letter of Robert Southey’s in fifty-sevem 
verses of doggerel, and holographic writings of Isaac Watts, John 
Ruskin and John G, Whittier. There is a fine array of the writings- 


of Charles Lever, and a considerable collection of Bonaparteana. 
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Many of the rare and handsome books in this library contain the 
authors’ signatures. On Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, 
“Messrs. Bangs will sell the library of Mr. J. J. Green of Ohio, with 
additions from other sources. 


—%Ingersoll Lockwood, author of ‘ Little Baron Trump,’ has a new 
wonder-book in press with Lee & Shepard. It is entitled ‘ Won- 
derful Deeds aad Doings of Little Giant Boab and his Talking 
Raven Tabit,’ and will be profusely illustrated. 


—Marion Crawford's new novel, ‘A Cigarette-Maker’s Ro- 
mance,’ a story of somewhat the same character as his ‘ Marzio’s 
Crucifix,’ will be issued by Macmillan & Co. early next month. 


—The Cassell Pub’g Co. announce a novel by a new author 
which is to bear the name of ‘ Vengeance is Mine.’ The title is said 
to be more sensational than the book, though the story is declared 
‘to be astrong one. Thomas Stevens’s ‘Scouting for Stanley in 
‘East Africa,’ which tells how the author, as correspondent of the 
New York Word, found the explorer on his return from the Emin 
expedition, is in press at the same house. 


—T. Y. Crowell & Co. have in preparation new library editions 
of the Waverley Novels and the works of Dickens, Thackeray and 
other popular authors, to be printed from large-faced type cast ex- 
:pressly for the purpose. 


—John W. Lovell Co. are about to issue ‘Lux Mundi,’ a volume 
of twelve theological essays, the work of eleven authors, all of 
~wwhom stand high in the English Church. This edition will con- 
tain the fac-simile authorization of the editor, the Rev. Charles 
Gore, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College. 


—Harper & Bros. have just issued ‘The Burnt Million,’ a new 
movel by James Payn. 

— The Christian Advocate, whose publishers, Messrs. Hunt & 
Eaton, issue one of the ‘books on Africa that are floated on Stan- 
ley’s name,’ announces that ‘notwithstanding the publication’ of 
‘such unauthorized works, ‘the genuine book, “In the Heart of 
Africa,” is meeting with a remarkable sale,’ the advance orders 
‘calling for over 100,000 copies. The name of ‘the genuine book,’ 
however, is not ‘In the Heart of Africa,’ but ‘In Darkest Africa.’ 


—The public — presented to the city of Edinburgh by An- 
drew Carnegie was formally opened on Monday, Lord Rosebery 
presiding. 

—It is understood that the Tsar has not failed to read Mr. Ken- 
man’s Century articles on the Siberian prisons, although he has 
denied the privilege to his subjects. The papers in question have 
been republished in German, Dutch, Polish, Russian and Bulgarian. 


—Sir John Pender gave Mr. Stanley a miniature copy of Burns’s 
poems to take to Africa. When he met him in Egypt on his re- 
turn, he was assured by the explorer that ‘he had read it many 
‘times over, and he believed there was no better-thumbed book in 
-existence than that little volume. He said that Burns was such a 
child of nature, and that he was so much in sympathy with him, 
that many times he was not only deeply touched but greatly en- 
couraged by the perusal of the poems. 


—As we go to press we read among the death-notices in a daily 
paper an announcement of the decease on Wednesday, of con- 
sumption, of Mr. George Edward Brett, whose retirement from the 
‘management of Messrs. Macmillan & Co.’s American agency we 
chronicled last week. Mr. Brett was sixty years of age. 


—Victor Hugo’s name has been forced upon the attention of 
“Parisians by two recent adventures in which his grandson played a 
part. The young man was mixed up in a scandalous affair about 
tthe money he had borrowed from usurers to lavish upon a woman 
awho had ensnared him. A few days ago three intoxicated young 
‘men were promenading on the Boulevard, singing and shouting 
and otherwise disturbing the peace. An old gentleman remon- 
strated with them, and for his reward was struck and roughly 
‘handled. The trio was composed of George Hugo, the grandson 
-of the poet, a son of Alphonse Daudet (for whose benefit, we be- 
‘lieve ‘Sappho’ was written), and a son of M. Berthelot, perpetual 
‘Secretary of the Academy of Sciences. The police had to inter- 
‘fere. Says a correspondent of the 7rzbune :-— 

Public attention was also called to Victor Hugo by the quiet celebra- 
:tion on the 22d inst. of the fifth anniversary of his death. People asked 
:themselves what had been done in regard to the erection of a monument 

to the memory of the poet. A commission was appointed soon 
after Hugo’s death to raise funds, and in the first moments of enthusiasm 
the subscriptions promptly reached the figure of 100,000 francs. Most 
of the subscribers belonged to the humblest classes, and the majority of 
the offerings did not go above 50 centimes, or ro cents, But the en- 
sthusiasm cooled no less promptly than it had warmed up, and the fund 
+has not increased. The sculptor Rodin, however, is hard at work upon 
:the monument to be raised over Hugo’s grave in the Pantheon. It rep- 
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resents the exiled poet seated between the rocks of Guernsey Island, his 
cloak over his knees and the. waves stopping at his feet. His right hand 
supports his forehead. Three figures—‘ Poetry,’ the ‘Onentales’ and 
the ‘ Voix Interieures ’—are resting upon the rock above the poet, and 
seem to speak tohim, Each of these three figures, as well as that of 
Hugo, will be no less than seven feet in height, 

—Mr. F. H. Day of Norwood, Mass., has received from the 
Vicomte de Lovenjoul a letter containing this item of news :— 
‘ There has recently been discovered a veritable relic of Balzac, an 


,album which the great man had constantly with him and in which 


he scribbled—for scribbling is all his chirography can be called— 
many thoughts and expressions which have found their way into 
his novels. The book also contains a number of fragments, wholly 
unpublished, which will go to augment the never completed Com- 
édie Humaine. The whole is now being reproduced in facsimile, 
and will be shortly issued in a very limited edition by Calmann 
Lévy, Paris, at something like a hundred francs.’ 

—The Rt. Hon. Arthur Balfour, Secretary of State for Ireland, 
cables to the editor of Zhe North American Review that he has 
mailed a reply to Mr. Parnell’s strictures on his land bill in the 
current Revzew, It will appear in July. 

—Estes & Lauriat have ready ‘English Poetry and Poets,’ an 
epitome; a new and cheaper edition of ‘ Social Customs’; and a 
fourth edition of Coues’s ‘Key to North American Birds.’ They 
have in press a ‘ Popular Natural History,’ by Prof. J. S. Kingsley 
of the University of Nebraska; a handsome edition of Flam- 
marion’s ‘ Urania’; and ‘The Pine Tree Coast,’ by Samuel Adams 
Drake, describing and illustrating ‘the more than 2000 miles of 
Maine seaboard.’ 


—Mr. Bainton’s ‘ Art of Authorship,’ from which we made a 
number of extracts last week, has just been issued here by D. 
Appleton & Co. 

—Mr. F. Gutekunst, the pe ag epee, who made 
so fine a portrait of Mr. Lowell on the eve of the poet’s seventieth 
birthday, last year, sends us one of his large photographs of Walt 
Whitman, taken on August 6, 1889. The likeness is a perfect one. 
For a description of it the reader may consult the Lounger in THE 
CRITIC of Oct. 12 last. 


— Monday was Class Day at Princeton College; and in front of 
‘Old Nassau,’ the ivy oration was delivered by Tileston Fracker 
Chambers of Washington. When he had finished speaking he 
dropped a handful of dirt and a coin in the hole, and his example 
was followed till each member of the graduating class had per- 
formed his part in the planting of the ivy, given to the class by Mr. 
James Russell Lowell, who brought it to this country from Gad’s 
Hill, Dickens's old home. 

—An excellently engraved portrait of Guy de Maupassant is the 
June Book Buyer's frontispiece, and an interesting biographical 
sketch goes with it. In his letter from Boston, Mr. Arlo Bates, 
apropos of a movement to form a Blake Society in London, ex- 
patiates on William Blake’s fitness to ‘ serve as the centre of a Bos- 
ton craze.’ 

—Mme. Jane Dieulafoy, the wife and collaborator of Marcel 
Dieulafoy, who became noted through his excavations and dis- 
coveries as Susa, Persia, a few years ago, has just brought out a 
new book in Paris. Its title-page bears the name of a Queen of 
ancient Persia, ‘ Parysatis,’ who is the central figure in the novel. 
Historical facts and a certain amount of plot combine, it is said, to 
give quite a vivid picture of life at the courts of the ancient Persian 
monarchs, The author has published several works relating to 
discoveries concerning ancient Persia. A translation of her journal 
of the excavations carried on by her husband (‘At Susa ’), by Frank 
Linstow White, will shortly be published by Gebbie & Co. of Phila- 
delphia. 

—The new book by the author of ‘ Mark Rutherford,’ consisting 
of two brief stories and some other fragmentary papers, will be 
ready in the autumn. 

—Frederic Edward McKay has collected twelve manuscript 
short stories, which DeWolfe, Fiske & Co. intend to publish in 
book form in July under the title‘ A Round Dozen.’ The authors 
who contribute are Clinton Scollard, Edward Irenzus Stevenson, 
Mabel Louise Fuller, William Murray Graydon, Oscar Fay Adams, 
Emma V. Sheridan, Case Bull, Matthew White, Jr., Frederic Ed- 
ward McKay, William O. Moffat, Jane G. Austin and Clyde Fitch. 

—Only four members of last season’s German opera company 
will remain in the new one. These are Fraulein Huhn, Herr 
Fischer, Herr Reichmann and Herr Behrens. Among the new 
singers whom Mr. Stanton has engaged are the following: so- 
oa A he Mielke, from Cologne ; Frau Schoeller, from Munich ; 

raulein Jahn, from Magdeburg ; Fraulein Tslar, from Darmstadt, 
and Fraulein Baoch, from Vienna; contraltos—Frau Ritter-Gotz, 
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from Hamburg, and Fraulein Marie Rothe; tenors—Herr Gued- 
hus, from Berlin and Dresden; Herr Dippel, from Bremen, and 
George Mueller, from Frankfort-on-the-Main; baritones—Herr 
Luria, from Stuttgart, and Herr Makossky, from Bremen; bass— 
Herr Lugenstein, from Dresden. The next season will not be quite 
so largely devoted to Wagner as the last, but most of his dramas 
will be given. For ‘Le Roy d’Ys’ a new ballet has been written. 
‘Esclarmonde,’ ‘Asrael,’ and ‘Sigurd,’ by Rayer, are promised. 
Massenet’s ‘Le Mage’ will be given simultaneously here and in 
Paris. There are also three new ballets, one of which is called 
‘Dresden China’ and another ‘Le Réve’; the third, a Persian 
ballet, will soon be given in Paris. 


— Of the first volume of Donald G. Mitchell’s ‘ English Lands, 
Letters and Kings’ the Scribners are about to print a third edition, 
while the second volume, still more recently published, has sold 
proportionately well. 


e 

—Mr. R. H. Stoddard, whose illness some time ago aroused 
very general sympathy, has in preparation a new volume of verse 
with the title, ‘ The Lion’s Cub.’ Besides a poem in blank-verse 
of that name, the volume will contain several shorter pieces. ‘ The 
Lion’s Cub’ is a poetical version of an Eastern story, the English 
original of which is found in Sir William Jones’s prose translation 
of Calidasa’s ‘ Sakontal, the Magic Ring,’ published in London in 
1792. Mr. Stoddard’s volume will leave the press of Charles 
Scribner’s Sons in October. Belford’s for July will print a paper 
of his entitled ‘A Dark Woman ’—the dark woman of: Shake- 
speare’s sonnets. 


— A young woman has carried off the highest honors at the 
June examination at Cambridge University. Miss Philippa Faw- 
cett, who is bracketed as the superior of the male Senior Wrangler 
in the mathematical tripos, is a daughter of the late Prof. Faw- 
cett, and twenty-two years of age. Two other young women, Miss 
Field and Miss Lea, are also among the Wranglers. 


—Messrs. Brentano have engaged Mr. Frank Allen, for- 
merly of the firms of White, Stokes & Allen and White & Allen, 
to take charge of their publishing department. 


—Bliss Perry, author of ‘The Broughton House,’ published lately 
by the Scribners, is Professor of English Literature in Williams 
College, and the son of Prof. A. L. Perry, the political economist. 
This novel is his first book, but he has occasionally written for the 
newspapers, particularly the Springfield Repudiican. Mr. Harold 
Frederic, whose novels, ‘ Seth’s Brother’s Wife’ and ‘ The Lawton 
Girl’ have recently come from the same press, educated himself 
and worked his way through the editorial offices of the Utica O3- 
server and Albany Exfress to the position of London correspon- 
dent of the New York Zzmes. He is only thirty-four years old. 


— The remains of Mickiewicz, the celebrated Polish poet, are to 
be taken from Montmorency and buried at Cracow at the expense 
of the Galician Diet. 


—The Rev. J. Hazard Hartzell, formerly of Buffalo, died sud- 
denly at Waverly, N. Y., on Tuesday. He was born in western 
Pennsylvania about fifty-seven years ago, and was educated at 
Marietta College, Ohio. He was a Universalist at first, but a few 
years since became an Episcopalian. Recently he had been rector 
at Waverly for only a short time. He was the author of a volume 
of his verse entitled ‘Rambles on Parnassus.’ 


— Marion Harland’s new novel, ‘ With the Best Intentions,’ will 
be published at an early date by Messrs. Scribner. The scene is 
laid at a summer watering-place in the region of the great lakes. 


—To the farmer's daughter sending to The Cosmopolitan before 
Nov. 1 the best article of four thousand words descriptive of farm 
life, with suggestions as to the best methods of making farm life 
attractive and happy, $200 will be paid ; and to the farmer sending 
the best article upon ‘ The Needs of the Farmer, His Hours of La- 
bor and the National Legislation Necessary for his Prosperity,’ a 
similar sum. 

—Will Carleton is reported as having recently said :—‘ Other 
writers of verse have laid great stress om:the artistic faculty which 
many of them have possessed in an eminent degree, but with me 
the aim has always been first and last to reach the heart of the 
people, and to say those things which should both entertain and 
make better. I hope I have not altogether failed in my efforts. I 
would rather appeal to the heart of a man than to his intellect.’ 
There certainly is more heart than art in Mr. Carleton’s writings. 


—‘N. E.S.,’ who prefers a charge of plagiarism in a note re- 
ceived at this office, fails.to enclose his (or her) name and to give 
the title of the story containing the alleged plagiarism or that of 
the original from which it is said to be taken. 
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—‘ Brunswick ’ writes as follows to the Boston 7ranscripi:<— 
Mr. Ward McAllister is hard at work on his book, ‘Society As E 
Have Found It.’ He writes every morning for two or three hours, and: 
the book is more than two-thirds finished. He writes it all out himself 
and then, as he corrects his manuscript very carefully, he has it copied: 
out by a typewriter. It has been my good fortune to have Mr. Mc- 
Allister read several chapters of his book to me, andI may say with per-. 
fect truth that it is not only interesting from its subject, but that it is 
capitally written. It will give its European readers a very different 
idea of social life in America from that which they now cherish. Mr. 
McAllister describes entertainments that were given thirty and forty: 
years ago, which show that even then we were not altogether barbarians. 
From those days he comes gracefully down to the present, dealing pleas- 
antly with sucial life, describing the social leaders without mentioning 
their names, giving us pictures of the summer gayeties of Newport, the- 
winter entertainments of New York, taking us into hospitable Southern 
homes, running with us across the seas and giving us a peep into the 
‘swell’ life of England, France and Italy. The book abounds in anec- 
dotes, and while rs is no lack of humor, the author’s amiability is felt 
on every page. Besides these chapters of reminiscences, there will be a. 
chapter or so of more practical social information at the end, which will 

serve as a guide to social customs. 


—A daily journalist has discovered that between the Battery and 
the Harlem River, according to the City Directory, ‘there is now 
living such a collection of literary lights as even Boston has never 
dared hope to possess.’ Here are some of the members of this. 
colony :—John Milton, Joseph Addison, Francis Bacon, Robert 
Burns, William Cowper, Charles Lamb, Thomas Moore, Alexander 
Pope, Matthew Arnold, Jane Austen, Edmund Burke, Benjamin 
Franklin, Alexander Hamilton, Lindley Murray, Walter Scott, John 
Wesley, James F. Cooper, Charles Dickens, George Eliot, J. T. 
Headley, Margaret Fuller, William E. Gladstone, Edwin Arnold, 
George Bancroft, William C. Bryant and J. G. Holland. 


—‘G. W.S.’ sends these bits of news by cable to the 7rzbune:— 


Mr. Rider Haggard has addressed a letter to his American publishers. 
and to the universe. His letter to the Zimes contains three sentences 
and three mistakes. His letter to Messrs. Rand, McNally & Co. is as _ 
badly written as his novels. But he seems to have a real grievance at 
the bottom of it. These publishers have, says Mr. Haggard, not only 
pirated, but edited, his recent novel. The editing seems to consist 
chiefly of omissions, which may conceivably be improvements. Mr. 
Haggard, however, does not think so, and he is entitled to be the judge 
in his own cause. He appeals to Messrs. Rand, McNally & Co. to 
cancel their edition, and desires every possible publicity for what he 
calls his letter of repudiation. If they have really published as Mr. 
Haggard’s what is not his, they have committed a grave offence, and still 
more do the enemies of America scoff at American manners and customs, 
Mr. Bryce is not going to America to lecture, as the too sanguine Major 
Pond supposed. He contradicts the story, and will perhaps be wanted 
here by Mr. Oakey Hall, whose libel suit against him is nearly ready for 
trial, or ready on one side. The second letter ofthe Duc de Broglie dis- 
poses of M. Blowitz’s Talleyrand revelations, if there were anything left 
to dispose of It is now certain that nobody has had access to the 
genuine manuscript, and certain, too, that the appearance of the spurious. 
extracts in the Z?mes had nothing to do with the decision of those in 
authority to publish the entire memoirs this year. 


Publications Received 


Receipt of new publications is acknowledged in this column. Further notice 
of any work will depend upon its interest and importance. When no address is 
given the publication is issued in New York. 


Bacon, F. Essays. 75¢ 

Bainton,G. (Ed.) The Art of Authorship. §$1.25.... 
rooke,S. A. Dove Cottage. 40c 

Bullen, A. H. Poems 

Cawein, M. J. Lyrics and Idyls........... ..... Louisville, Ky., J: 

Chester, E. Girls and Women. ....Hotght 

Christ : The Pupil of Buddha 

Clouston, W. A. Flowers from a Persian Garden 

Dante’s Paradiso, Tr. by H. 

Defoe, D. The Compleat En 


E. (Editor). Lyrical Ballads 
Du Chaillu, P. Equatorial Africa and Country of the Dwarfs 
Dupree, F. Married by Proxy. asc Minerva Pub. Co, 
Fitzgerald, P. King Theodore of Corsica. soc : Scribner & Welford, 
Heathcote, J. M., and others. Tennis; Lawn Tennis ; Rackets ; Fives. 

joston: Little, Brown & Co, 
Hurd, J.C. The Union-State...cccccicccescesece coses oo 
James, H. The Tragic Muse. 2 vols. $250 
Johnson, V.W. The Treasure Tower ... London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
Lankester, E.R. The Ad of Sci $3.... ..0.e.....Macmillan & Co, 
McCarthy, J. H. The French Revolution. Vol. I.................. Harper & Bros. 
Montgomery, M. C. My Strange Patient. 2 Minerva Pub. Co. 
More, T. ‘Ctr. Rigg, J. M.(Ed.) Giovanni 


Payn, J. The Burnt Million. 2c 
Rutherford, W. G. First Greek Grammar. oc 
. Life of Rebert Browning 
x Celene —. $3, e Py 
. eat as a Form of Energy. $1.25 
Tom Brown’s School Days. 
Virgil’s Eneid. Ed. by T. E. 


Wiggs, A.O. Hayne Home. e2gc 
Worth, E. A Little Worldling, “soc 


Macmillan & Co, 
... D. Appleton & Co, 
Macmillan & Co.. 
~~ C. Nimmo. 
. Morton & Co, 
‘on, Mifflin & Co. 
Brentano’s. 
London: David Nutt, 
Scribner & Welford. 
Ed. by K. D. Biilbring. 
London: David Nutt. 
London: David Nutt.. 
Harper & Bros. 


Dowden. 


. D. Van Nostrand Co.,. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 











